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“A College Education by Mail. 


The National Correspondence Normal, 
FENTON, MICH., 

Teaches Languages, Science‘ 
History, Pedagogy, Book- keeping 
Shorthand, ete., tostudents by mail. 
Degree, Diploma, and Review 
Courses. 1000 enrolled last year. 


Send for Free Catalogue. 
Agents wanted. 
Good wages made everywhere. 
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AStabdard American Brand. 
. me jut] Established 1860, ut 
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The old reliable 


1 STEEL PENS . 

| 13 Ifnitated by many, excelled or ae 
by none. Sample card, 26 different 
numbers, for all styles of writing, sent 

post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 
Ask for “26” card, 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Y-. 





“ 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific S 
OFFERS COURSES IN 


chool 





Three Books 


s, sent 3 Civil E ngineering. Chemistry. 
: 4m 46 Mechanical Engineering. Geology 
ago. M Electrical Engineering. ' Biology 


Mining and Metallurgy. 
Architecture. 


General Science. 
Science for Teachers, 


- Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for 
CI Medical Schools). 
For Descriptive Pamphiet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N.S. SHALER, Dean 


Cambridge, Mass. 





‘O THE IDEAL CURRENT-EVENTS WEEKLY 
’ e 








The rirst and oNLy paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logic ally classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
Partisan, up- to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,134' 


weeks 25 cts. Yearly Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Weshington, D C 
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ERIGAN 


I WL 


ASS UNIVERSAL EDUGTION 
SPSS THE SAFETY OF A REPUBLIG) 


ST. LOUIS, MO., MARCH 10, 1898. 


The Colorado 
Teachers’ Agency. 


No. 3. 








We recommend competent teachers to School Boards. 
We assist teachers to desirable positions. . . 
Inquire into our method, satisfy aie of our 
reliability, and then join us. : 


FRED DICK, Manager, Denver, Colorado, 
























“FLAGS. Size. Price. Size. Price. Size. |Price. Size. | Price. 
3x5 feet $1 4515x10 feet |$3 40] 8x15 feet \$6 70} 10x20 feet.| $10 75 
| 3x6 1 7546x 9 ‘* | 3509 8x16 | 715§12x20 ‘‘ | 1225 
4x6. “*-| Z20Q86x10 ‘‘ | 3855. 9x15 “| 7 75mlexes ** | 1500 
4x7 ‘* | 2 2586x112 “* | 4508 9x18 ‘* | 87581-x25 ‘* | 1850 
4x8. “ | 2:S0R7z12 ‘“* | SZ25m0si5 “ | S25miosso “* | Zhou 
writ 5x8 ‘* | 2 80§8x12- ‘* | 560§10x18 ‘* | 975920x30 ‘‘ | 2800 
efor | 
Price List to ee anereen — 
J. A. JOEL & CO., BEST ALL-WOOLU.S. STANDARD BUNTING. Lowest Pricesin the U.S 





88 Nassau St., N.Y. Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 











SB udSEPHGILLOITS. 


- oe S JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
D> Ss verticuan Pen) 8. 


© VOSEPH GILLOTTS ieee 
oe  VERTIGRAPH PEN, ie _MULTISCRIPT 


10SEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. E., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT), 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


JosEPH GiLLoTT & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


© iestionsonFo Form Studye Drawing 


——=_. 
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Vm% aor 
es I. Why are the Prang Courses so popular for public Pe 2 
Because they meet the actual needs of schools under all sorts of 
N95 varying conditions. 


If. How do the Prang Courses meet different conditions? 
With difterent sets of helps for teachers and pupils. 


Ill, Why are the Prang Courses approved by educators and 


practical teachers ? 
Because they develop children’s powers of observation, thought 
and manual | expression, and because they help out all the other 
lines of school work. 


1V¥. Why are the Prang Courses approved by artists? 
Because they make a point of cultivating children’s appreciation 
of beauty and of developing children’s power to put feeling for 
beauty into all the works of their hands. 


VY. Why are the Prang Courses successful in actual experience? 
Because they are the embodiment of the best ideas and most 
practical experiment of MANy of the leading Directors and Su- 
pervisors in different parts of the country; not merely theory or 
merely one person’s experience. : 

For particulars regarding these courses of instruction, materials needed and helps obtainable, 
address the THE. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


646 ee Street, 5 West Eighteenth Street, 151 Wabash A 
BOSTON NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
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Physicians, Ministers, 

and all others inter- 

— a educational, 

or scientific 
work, should write for Y taacery or, of Central 
University Correspondence School, giving courses for 
Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B., 
Ph.D.,etc,, etc. Also a special course for ladies 
who wish to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses or companions—places of honor 
and profit await naga of this department, 

Address the secre 
ALBERT HORLAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


















, Makes Any Bevel or 
Length of Point on Any 
Kind of Pencil or Crayon. 


A CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Heatened and Tempered Razor Steel. Simp 
, Strongest and most effective Sharpener ever 
made; no soiled fingers. Can be carried loose 
in pocket Weighs 4s ounce. 
Bishop John H. Vincent. Chancellor of the 
Chautauquan System of Education,writes us, ‘It 
an admirable device.” 

“Received the ‘Slot’ Pencil Sharpener yester- 
day. I SHARPENED FIFTY PENCILS IN THIRTY 
MINUTES without breaking one point.’’ Mary E. 
Kennedy, Teacher Public School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Get it of your Stationer or Dealer for 15 Cents, 
or nickeled sample mailed for eight 2c. stamps. 
Two sharpeners sent on receipt of fourteen 2c 
stamps. Heavily silver plated sharpeners 25 cts 
each. A combined Sharpener, “Stiletto’”’ En- 
velope Opener, Paper Cutter, etc , 9 inches long, 
mailed for 50c., or twenty-six 2c. stamps. Every 
sharpener guaranteed. 


ABLE & WILLING MFG. CO., 


2330 Areh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





You 
can 
learn tc 
write a 


Beautiful 
land 


and 
acquire 
a good 
f knowledge 
of Book- 
keeping 
ina 
short 
time by 
apply- 
ing yourself at 
HOME at ODD TIMES. 
12 Lessons by 
Mail 
24 Lessons by 
Mail 
2 Lessons per 
weeks for 6 
months 
12 Lessonsin 
Bookk’ pg 


2.00 


+ 


$3.50 


$7.00 
$4.00 


Bookk’ py...$7.00 
Resolutions En- 


grossed in any 
style at reason 
able rates. 


Please state whether you want Vertical or 
Slant writing. Address, 


S, E. GUTTERRIDGE, 
220 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OROIMOKEKO? 
©) Any boy © 
& ot any gil 





Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


In the remotest hamlet, or any teacher 
or official anywhere, can secure of us 
catalogue fre. if you mention this ad 
Hinds & Noble 
School Apparatus 
and Supplies. 


Sy ire elma or 
2 sisi Books @ 
© 4 Cooper Institute New a © 
DMNONAD® 
AMERICAN 
SPLANE COMPANY 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices. 
INQUIRIES CHEERFULLY ANSWERED. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Of all Publishers 
CHICAGO. 
apply to, 


For descriptive pamphlet 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 





SOROS 
. 


best that could 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BBRBSBRRBRERSRBRSK 


vy WAVERLY BICYCLES 
RUN EASIEST. 


; No owner of a Waverly Bicycle 
ever regretted his purchase. 
rider of a Waverly ever felt 
; that he possessed less than the 


ae | 


Vest Pocket Rules of Order 


A COMMON-SENSE BOOK 


on an every day basis, for Literary Societies, 
Debating Clubs, and general use. Compiled 
from the best authorities,and containing just the 
information needed, in a concise and compact 
form. Rules for debate; how to open and to close 
a meeting; duties and rights of members and 
officers; what can be debated, or amended; 
questions of privilege, etc. Sample copy post. 
paid, cloth binding, 25c. 

Vertical Copy Books, Spelling and Dictatiog 
Blanks etc. 


Send for price-list and terms for samples. 
AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 


112 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 





RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Collec. 
tions, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Zoolo 
for schools of Hit 
grades, Lantern 
Slides, &c. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
Animals 





at one-half the usual price 40 minerals in good 
case, or 40 rocks with duplicate rragments, for 
$2.00. 2% types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each cole 
lection accompanied with text book of 

Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 


No 


be produced. 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 





AUsT’ 
Bc 





60 pages. 
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CHOICE SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS OF THE SEA, 
Book VIII. of The World and /ts Pe ople. By 
Eva M.C. KELLOGG. Edited by LARKIN Dun- 
tToN, Head Master Boston Normal School, 
12mo,488 pp., cloth, 150 illustrations; 4 maps. | 
Introductory price, 68 cents. 


ples in all quarters of the globe; full of nov- 
elty and diversity. 

LIFE IN ASIA. 
Book VI. of The World and Its People. By 
MaRY CATE SMITH. 328 pp.; over 80illustra- 
tions 60 cents. The story of the vast conti- 
nent, Where religion and civilization had 
their birth, leads us with increasing interest 
from country to country. 

Other volumes of this valuable series of Geograph- 
ical Readers —First Lessons, 36 cts.; Glimpses 
of the World, 36 cts.; Our Own Country, 50 


Graphic pen- | 
pictures of strange places and stranger peo- | 


NATURE IN VERSE. 
A Poetry Reader for Children. Compiled by 
MARY I. Lovejoy. 1lZmo, 3!9 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth, 72 cents. A very attractive 
collection of over 270 choice poems on na- 
ture, by leading English and American 
poets. 


TWILIGHT STORIES. 
By ELIZABETH E. FOULKE. Small 4to, with 
30 Original illustrations, cloth, 46 cents. 
Original stories and verse for children of six 
to ten years; charmingly told and daintily 
illustrated. 

THE PLANT BABY AND ITS FRIENDS, 
By KATE LovuIsE BROWN Small 4to. 155 
pages. Cloth, 48 cents. A fascinating nature 
book for primary grades; the beginnings of 
botany in the form of delightful talks, stories 





cts.; Our Am€rican Neighbors, 60 cts. Mod ern and poems. Exquisitely illustrated and 
Europe, 60 cts.; Views in Africa, 72 cts. bound. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PuBLisHERs, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSI 
AS EY. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE-|\V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 


PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue, 
WHICH INCLUDES 


a, THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A. M., DEAN, 


b, THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A, ENGLER, PuH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts. 
. Bachelor of Science. 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, 
Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 
5, Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
8 The usual higher degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 13 and 14, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
20 and 21, 1898, 


Pope 


Il. HENRY SHAW 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue, 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


SCHOOL 


III. 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 





the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 21 
1298, 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 


LEGE. 


1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday ana Wednes 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 189s. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 


LEGE. 


1814 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 20 and 21, 1898, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for Co'lege, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 
| Entrance examinatlon Saturday, June 12, Mon 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 19-21, 1893. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pa. D., DIRECTOR. 
This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteer 

years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
ment of the Engine. 


Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
16, Friday, Sept. 16, 1898. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and ©2-ust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls, 
,| Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 189s. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 








UNIVERSITY | 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomol- 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and Stenography an 
Business Forms. All departments open to women. 
Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup- 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart- 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien- 
tific and technical work all new Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors in the whole University. 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the ope: ing of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer- 
sity) For catalogue, address IRVIN SWITZLER, 
Registrar, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE LL. D., President. 


STUDY 
Medicine 
during 
the 
Summer. 


ILLiNOIS 
Medical College 


—the Chicago Summer School 
of Medicine. A regular Med- 
ical College, holding sessions 
from March to September. 
Four years’ graded course. 
Twenty Professors. Excellent 
clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
atories. Abundant dissecting 
material. Living costs one- 
third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer. 
Co-educational. Recognized 
by the Illinois State Board of 
Health. Apply to 

W.F. Waugh,A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
ov H. H. Brown, M. D., Sec’y, 

103 State St., Chicago. 





We have requests for a number of 


TEACHER EDUCATED CAPABLE teachers in 


T0 different States. ‘To persons who 


can demoustrate that they are 
INSTRUCT worthy and that their record is 

clear, we make no charge for en- 
rollment or for any assistance which we may 
render them in securing positions. We do not 
charge employers for supplying their demands. 
We are not conducting a teachers’ Bureau. 

LEwIs D. SAMPSON, Director, 

CHAUTAUQUA EXTENSION PLAN OF EDUCA- 

TION, Valparaiso, Ind, 


We feel so 
sure that J 
we can pos- 
itively cure 
CoLps,GRIP, 
Be Catarre, 


CATARRHAL 
DEAFNESS, Incipient CONSUMPTION, and all THROAT, 
CHEST and LUNG DiskasEs that we will send you 
FREE a trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like Magic. Write to-day. 
LORING & CO., Dept. ,56 Wabash Av.,Chicago, Il! , 
42 W. 22d St., N.Y. City,or 3 Hamilton Pl.,Boston,Mass. 





A sheet of 40c. music sent 

to any one sending their 

name and address..... 
Send 3c. for postage to 


W.G. RIDLEY & CO., 
171 Randolph St., CHICAGO 





To correspond with teachers 
and employers. Have filled 
vacancies in 17 states. Operates 


N ed in every State 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
ROBERTSON, Proprietor, P. O. Box 203, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


H.N. 
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So Many Ceachers 
- - - THESE SOUVENIRS consist of Two Round Cornered, r 0 a y ¢ er 
a ees, + raed Br ~ extra good quality, United at 4 
upper Left Corner with Silk Cord tied in a Bow. On First Card = i 
printed Engraving, Name of School (if any), Dist. No., Gocetia = Have written us oo that aged 
County, State, Name of Teacher and Officer, as shown incut. On y did not know of the . . 
Second Card is printed Namesof pupils. The Printing is done in = 
Gold which renders them 7 S = E oe I L O F FE E 
\. very attractive. < A 
¥ PRICE LIST. a R 
i i 15 Souvenirs.......... wet 3 
+4 oe i, 22 = made in 1897, that we have de- 
mw ee 1.15 7 cided to renew the offer, on the 
ae 35 . vow O 1.80 2 following conditions: 
Av 45 1460 3 
fee. 50“ 1075 E 
H id 2% cts. for each addi- 3 UNTIL APRIL 15th, 1898 
suceX te cater aver eat 3 we will receive subscriptions from teachers as follows: 
ie th] BO NOT SEND STAMPS UN- = 
ines 3 By LESS ABSOLUTELY NECEB- = ONE YEAR, - ese -© e@ $1.00 
oe aE '<) SARY. SEND P. ©. OR EX- = 
tas | S Logan Co Ohio a PRESS MONEY OCRDER OR — SIX MONTHS, - = = 60 cts. 
£ VSys: - Ct] REGISTER - 
es _—eom eh Dainty and Artistic, 4 TWO YEARS, SS ho eS $2.0 
Oe ( Bose 1897- 1898 iS Ludington, Mich : 
FS (de 4 Ga Dear Sirs:—I am so grate- a ‘ ‘ 
ter Apri ere will be bu 
j “is PRESENTED BY ? Sy: ful toyou for your prompt 4 Z 
: ¢ ion to my , e H x q > - H 
ae Cora Mason, Teacher} eae or 4 : one price— $1.50 a pear to ALL alike 
iene: bs : S| was pleased with them— = 
lise: C. MOHR, CLERK. t{] myself, the scholars and = ADDRESS... .. 
Ai the school board. They 3 
are eat, dainty and ary | Che Great Round World Publishing 
durable. Sincerely, | 3 5 West 18th Street, New York City 
MINIMUM SIZE—SAMPLE FREE. Iva Downing, = Mention J. E. 
OHIO PRINTING CO., “TAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARASAAARDAARAAARBAARARAAARAAAD BAND NASRAS AAAAAAARADAAMAADAAARAAANAMUL 
Box 2000. NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 








New and Forthcoming Books. 


PHILLIPS AND FISHER’S GEOFIETRY. Y 


Elen... <s of Geometry. By ANDREW W. PHILLIPS, Ph.D.. ' 
and IRVING FISHER, Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. 
Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1 75; by mail, $1.92. 








MECHANICAL DRAWING. 








Introductory Course in Mecianical Drawing. By Jouy( 
TRACY, C.E., Instructor in the Sheffield Scientific Sch 
of Yale University, with Chapter on Perspective by E. 











Elements of Geometry, Abridged. Crown 8vo, Half Lea- Lockwoop, M.E. With Illustrations, including Rep 
ther, $1.25; by mail, $1.40. ductions of Photographs of Models. Oblong 4to, Clo 
. 51.80; by mail, $2.00. 
Plane Geometry. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 80 cents; by mail, 90 | $ ; - § ; r 
ie | Contains many new features of great practical benefit, and wills 
cents. 


peal to all progressive teachers. 


Descriptive circular and specimen pages will be mailed to a 
teacher on request. 


Descriptive circulars mailed on request. 
Key to Phillips and Fisher’s Geometry, including the Abridged Edition. | 
(For teachers’ use only.) 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Elements of Literary Criticism. By CHARLES F. JoHNSON, 
Professor of English Literature in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Author of ‘‘English Words.’’ 16mo, Cloth, 80 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 


EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. 








A Manual of Experiments in Physics: Laboratory Instn 
tion for College Classes. By JosEPH S. AMES, Ph) 
Associate Professor of Physics in Johns Hopkins Unive! 
sity, Author of ‘‘Theory of Physics,”? and WILLIAM J.! 





PARADISE LOST. BLIss, Associate in Physics in Johns Hopkins Universit 
: . 8vo, Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 
Its Structure and Meaning. The Poem, with Copious Notes, : en é ee as 
G ff Prof. f English Lit t A thoroughly practical and helpful volume, viewing its subject from 
by JOHN A. HIMES, rae rofessor of English Literature, | ..oaern standpoint, and designed to offer the most approved methods 
Pennsylvania College. Post 8vo, Cloth. demonstration. 


Special Terms for introduction. Correspondence invited. Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


General Agents for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ wm Works: 


W. S. RUSSELL, Oe MASA WALKER, 
169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 112 Boylston re Boston, Mass. 
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LARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
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THE SUPERINTENDENCE MEETING. 


The Chattanooga meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. 
largely attended. 


A. was very 
About 1,000 earnest and en- 
thusiastic educators from all over the United 
States, but especially the North and Northwest 
were present. The programme had been very 
carefully prepared and was fairly well carried 
out. The place of meeting, however, was en- 
tirely too large,and the acoustic properties were 
very bad. At a meeting of this kind, there is 
very little to attract the general public, and 
their presence really detracts from the interest 
of the meeting. This was especially true in re- 
Even the able 
paper of Dr. Harris seemed to elicit close atten- 
tion only from those very near the speaker. The 
next meeting will be held at Columbus, O. The 
following are the officers elected: President, E. 
H. Marks, Louisville, Ky.; 
G. H. Conley, Boston, Mass.; second vice-pres- 
ident, A. T. Barrett, Chattanooga, Tenn.; sec- 
retary, J. H. Van Sickle, Denver, Colo. 


gard to the boys in the gallery. 


first vice-president, 





Many of the delegates spent a whole day on 
the great battlefields of Missionary Ridge and 
Chickamauga. The weather was everything 
that could be wished, and a more dilightful 
day than was spent visiting these weil-known 


battelfields would be eid to ny No one can 
ever appreciate the magnitude of the military 
operations performed there in ’63, the heroic 
valor, the wonderful charges on each side, the 
stubborn nature of the fight, and the bull-dog 
tenacity with which Thomas held on, until he 
studies the scene, walks over the fields and 
climbs the heights. Chickamauga was truly one 
of the great battles of the world. The lessons 
of patriotism and vivid descriptions which the 
members of the N. E. A. will carry back to their 
schools will more than repay the entire cost of 
the trip. 





THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
SOUTH. 
, 

The following are some of the thoughts and 
suggestions on this subject, heard at the Chat- 
tanooga meeting. State Superintendent G. R. 
Glenn of Georgia speaking of the education of 
the negro, said: ‘Education is the only remedy 
by which their condition can be ameliorated. 
The financial side of the problem is simple. The 
South has spent $500,000,000 within the last 
twenty-five years for education, of which $100,- 
000,000 has gone for the education of the ne- 
gro, who has received from $5 to $10 for ev- 
ery St in taxes he has paid. I want to say 
that we are now giving our time, our money, 
and our patient intelligence, trying to work out 
the right thing for these people as we see it un- 
der God’s shining sun. We are finding that 
the negro can be made a good and useful citi- 
zen. Weare finding that the more of the right 
kind of intelligence and sympathy we give him 
the more the man is rewarding us for our mon- 
ey.. Over 90 per cent of the inmates of the 
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Georgia penitentiary are negroes, and they are 
there because they are ignorant. It is cheap- 
er to spend money on a negro boy than it is to 
neglect him, and pay for trying, convicting and 
sentencing him to the penitentiary. The negro 
has given us little, but we are giving him some- 
thing that will help the South as well as the 
North. I am in favor of giving him all the 
education he will take.” 

Secretary Shepard expressed the following 
terse statement: “The problems of illeteracy at 
the South can be best solved by devising cours- 
es of study that will be more attractive because 
better adapted to the industrial and social con- 
ditions of the comon people, and by providing 
a lengthened school year and better trained 
teachers for all the schools. 

Editor Winship would create a strong senti- 
ment in favor of education by making the right 
to vote dependent upon it. He says: “The 
problem of illiteracy would seem to be best 
solved in the South by providing adequate op- 
portunities for the education of all children and 
youth, and withhholding the privilege of suf- 
frage from all young men of 21 after 1903-5 who 
cannot read and write creditably. Of course 
everything depends upon a sentiment which 
will vote sufficient support, require reasonable 
education on the part of the teachers, and a unt- 
versal desire to have one’s children respe~tabiv 
schooled.” 

Stzte Superintendent Inglis wants industrtal 
education. He says’ “Let us have more Tus- 
kegee Industrial schools giving the co'ored 
race something to do, and showing them bow to 
GO it. 

“With an educated population, though hete:- 
ogeneous, much can be done inteliigentiy, in 
breaking down the old-time prejudices and each 
race can thus reciprocate the wants and wishes 
of the other. 

“Mutual action of this kind, a mutual educa- 
tion of the two races that will encourage renew 
ed thrift and enterprise, cannot fail to bring 
about marvelous prosperity and happiness to 
the beautiful southland.” 

Editor Bruce says: “Awaken public senti- 
ment with an enlightened press. Pass compul- 
sory school laws and improve the school boards 
for, ‘‘as is the school board, so is the school.” 

President Schaeffer said: “Every movement 
to improve the common schools must reach the 
pupils through the teachers. It is easy to map 
out courses of study in literature and science, 


but absolutely impossible to carry them into ef- 
fect unless the teachers are qualified to give the 
kind of instruction which the course of study 
presupposes. In these days no one doubts the 
value of nature study, but what is the use of 
lecturing to the public on the importance of 
such instruction so long as the people are sat- 
isfied with teachers who cannot tell the differ- 
ence between a robin and a sparrow. Our 
farmers are forced to compete with agricultur- 
ists throughout the civilized world. The day 
has come when they must put brains as well as 
toil into the soil. Convince the people that ed- 
ucation pays, that money rightly spent upon the 
right education of the people is the best invest- 
ment of public funds ever made, then raise all 
the money for the school that public senti- 
ment will stand in the way of taxation, get a 
good superintendent and utilize the talent and 
skill for which you pay; follow his advice in the 
employment of teachers, and in the manage- 
ment of the schools, and I will go bail for the 
results as these will become manifest in the im- 
provement of our common schools.” 

W.S. Sutton, who is well qualified to speak 
for the South, says: “Iiliteracy can be greatly 
decreased in the South by sending the news- 
paper into every home in Dixie. One of the 
greatest means of education known to man is 
the press, and every school-master rejoices in 
the increasing patronage of newspapers and 
other literary periodicals. 

“The church has done much to remove illit- 
eracy from the South; she will do more in the 
future. Rational methods of work in church 
in the young people’s societies and in the Sun- 
day school will be powerful in increasing the 
intelligence, as well as the morality and relig- 
ion of the people.” 

Supt. Buchanan wants more normal 
schools and a compulsary education law. He 
said: “A slow process for overcoming illiteracy 
is now in process throughout the South in the 
gradual abandonment of the private for the pub- 
lic schools and universal accommodations so 
that all who will accept a common school edu- 
cation may have it. However, there is a large 
class not yet brought into the schools nor 
reached perceptibly by their influence. This is 
the class that do not care for education, and the 
only practical way to reduce their number and 
overcome their influence is by resorting to com- 
pulsory education. The states should pass 
mild compulsory laws at first, and when public: 
sentimet in sufficiently built up in favor of com- 
pulsion these laws should be supplanted by oth- 
ers of a more rigid character. If we compel 
the thoughtless of this generation to educate 
their influence will make the burden lighter in 
the next. 
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THE CONTENT OF THE BACHELOR 
DEGREES. 





WILLIAM H. Brack, D. D., 


President of Missouri College Union and of Missouri 
Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 
( \ddress before Mo. S. T. A,) 


Mr. President and Friends—Let me throw 
around myself, in the first place, a wall of de- 
fense in the form of some unquestioned facts. 
When Lyman Beecher was asked how he pre- 





pared such splendid sermons as he was wont 
to preach, he replied: “I fill up all the week, 
and on Sunday I pull out the spigot and let 
nature caper.” Note two things: First, the 
capering was the capering of a full man. 
Second, in him nature capered according to 
law—it was the free play of the splendid 
powers of a thoroughly trained and of a com- 
pletely self-possessed and self-controlled man. 
The untrained fledging who would let “nature 
caper” in imitation of Lyman Beecher would 
exhibit a “nature” still in a state of unfeathered 
ugliness and unable to soar. 

Thomas Carlyle said: “The hyssop grows 
on the wall because the whole universe can nat 
prevent it.” Mackenzie quotes this in his 
“Manual of Ethics” and declares that he would 
rather say: “The hyssop grows in the wall 
because the whole universe makes it.” Carlyle 
and Mackenzie are both correct. First, be- 
cause nature will express itself in spite of all 
surroundings and, second, because no nature 
can reveal its best qualities apart from the co- 
operation of external conditions. No set of 
external conditions can make hyssap nature 
express itself as oak nature, or any thing other 
than itself. Nor can hyssop nature make itself 
manifest apart from light, heat, moisture and 
food. 

Max Muller says: “Specialization in 
oriental philology and in natural science is 


one of the dangerous tendencies of our times. 
By becoming too intense it robs its own sub- 


ject of its right of proper perspective and other 
subjects of their right of proper relation. 
Note, first, that it makes one lop-hided, and 
second, that it tends to make one unsympath- 
etic and often uncharitable.” 

Now, let us recapitulate. A full nature, ex- 
pressing its own individuality, with a proper 
sense of its dependence upon others, can be 
neither. lop-sided nor uncharitable. 

Observe now that the world will not come 
to an end if John Smith is not established in 
business at the age of twenty-five. In other 
words, the making of a man is more important 
than being settled in business. 

Some of the things which may contribute 
to the making of a man are: (1) Good ele- 
mentary schools; (2) goad secondary schools; 
(3) good colleges; (4) good universities. Now, 
where should specialization begin? 

Note, first, specialization and election are 
two different things.- After wise, cautious 
teachers have marked out three or four courses 
of study which are of about equal merit in the 
development of power, a pupil may select, under 
advice, in a secondary school, which of these 
he will take. He may do the same, of course, 
when he enters college. This is selection. 
Specialization implies the choice of a career and 
the election of such individual studies as bear 
upon and prepare directly for that career. 
I have no hesitation in declaring that specializa- 
tion should not take place in the secondary 
school, and that its propriety is extremely 
doubtful during the college course. The 
choice of a profession can be made intelligently 
only after the self-knowledge and the breadth 
of view, consequent upon a good college 
course has been obtained. I am concerned, 
not so much about a man’s sphere, as about his 
sphericity. We want first a man; then a doc- 
tor, or banker, or something else. Let the 
colleges have a fair chance to aid in the making 
of men and women before being called in to 
make physicians and preachers. 

The two noblest professions are those of 
preaching and teaching. And yet men spec- 
ialize as ministers and actually enter the pulpit 


before they have studied grammar; and others 
specialize as teachers, are certified as teachers, 
and actually teach (save the mark) without 
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ever being in a high school! In the name of 
God and of humanity I protest! There is time 
for only a word about “bachelors.” The col- 
leges should confer the bachelors’ degrees only 
upon men who are mature enough to be called 
“bachelors.” The content of the degree is 
both quantitative and qualitative. It is quan- 
titative ia the fact that it should require four 
years of definite work upon a first-class high 
school foundation. It is qualitative in the 
sense that the work can be done properly only 
in an adequately equipped institution, in the 
use of intelligently provided means, under the 
guidance of a_ sufficient number of men of 
modern ideas and thoroughly trained. I am 


sorry I can not unfold this idea with more 
fullness. 





PUBLIC OPINION AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY AARON D. STATES. 

Public opinion was born with the race. Our 
early parents were of the opinion that they knew 
best, and they exercised what they deemed to 
be their rights. All the children of men from 
Adam down to the present time have had some 
sort of opinion on every subject of any import- 
ance whether they expressed it or not. At times 
it was best that they remain silent. Such is 
true of the present hour. Men have sacrificed 
their lives for opinion’s sake in times when 
tyranny was mistaken for religion. In this age 
opinion is often subdued for the sake of pres- 
tige and peace. The one who expresses his 
opinion freely and cares not who may know it, 
is usually deemed a crank of the highest school 
and a pessimist of the darkest coloring. When 
a true servant of humanity speaks his thoughts 
about a stated subject, all those who oppose his 
position and argument so often become his en- 
emy. This is expressly true of neophytes and 
tyros. 

It is an undeniable fact that the policy folk 
and the hypocrite receive the master portion of 
the laudation of the world, and that is one great 
reason why there is so much vice surrounding 
us to-day. Law is crystalized, public opinion, 
and it requires public opinion in order to en- 


force the same. Whenever law is trampled un- 
der foot, it is evident that there is something 
wrong with the people, if the law be baneful 
they would certainly change it, for it is in their 
power. There are communities where the 
worst of crime is committed, and the people are 
afraid to express their opinion for fear of the 
lass of social prestige and financial gain. Are 
these things greater than true manhood? The 
policy man is many sided. He has a side for 
every condition of society he chances to meet, 
and he renders an opinion accordingly. The 
decided and trusty man expresses his opinion 
the same to one company as another, and the 
world knows just where to find him on al! im- 
portant questions. He may die in ostracism 
and in poverty, yet he dies a true man. 

Public opinion is many centuries older than 
the public school, It required the former to es- 
tablish the latter. The great necessity of edu- 
cating the masses was not discovered until late 
in the world’s history, which was greatly the 
cause of the lag of civilization and the progress 
of truth. The usurpation of power enacted in 
the name of religion’ was wrested from the 
hands of the Church by the helpful and ever 
beneficial influence of education, and it is that 
power that saves us from the scenes of almost 
universal war, and bloodshed at the present 
time. Asa people become more enlightened 
they lose their animal inclinations and they be- 
come more humane; they study to improve their 
own conditions and they allow all others the 
same privileges they themselves enjoy. This 
is not true of the extreme unlettered and the 
vicious, neither is it true of a man who is edu- 
cated in one idea alone—alone at the sacrifice of 
all other truth. An educated pygmy is almost 
as detestable as an illiterate serf. 

The education of the masses is the sign of the 
hour. Itis wise. An educated ploughman is 
more of a credit to the nation than an unlettered 
one. The common laborer makes a better citi- 
zen and the joys of his life increase when he 
knows the history of his own country, its peo- 
ples their triumphs, and their defeats and their 
continual progress. If he be conversant of the 
laws of biology and he be not forgetful in ob- 
serving them, he will have more of the joys of 
life and less of its sting. If he be able to read 
current and stated literature understandingly 
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his views will broaden and his character will de- 
velop into a rich blessing to all he meets. The 
public school is doing this nature of work every 
day. I was exceedingly glad when physiology 
was introduced into our public schools, and I 
will be doubly glad when our schools will be 
favored with a book of morals that will be 
earnestly taught to each pupil by a teacher of 
morality and uprightness. I am aware that 

l is not education; 
the head can be educated at the sacrifice of the 
heart and hand. 


text-book knowledge alone 


dS 


The young man or the young woman who is 
afraid of work will never accomplish anything 
of worth in life; neither will the one who is 
loth in studying the sublime principles of moral 
culture and refinement. How important that 
these things be taught in every schoaol-room. 
We can never hope to improve as a nation un- 
less we improve the home. The teacher can be 
a great help in the moral culture of the child, 
provided the parent seeks such ends. 
to be known 


I want 
as a true friend to the public 
school, one who will try to advance its every in- 
terest and to protect its every right. I some- 
times fear that we do not appreciate the privi- 
leges of the school room as we should. We are 
sometimes afraid that the expense is tao great 
Did the doubting 
one ever stop to compute the great amount 
that is expended each year in every county here 
represented for the purpose of the prosecution 
of criminals and the clearing of the civil docket? 
If you have not compare 


and the results too meagre. 


this amount with the 
sum expended for schools, and you wil) change 
your mind. 


The public school is the safe-guard of the na- 
tion. I am aware that some believe the church 
the only protection. The church has and is 
still doing a wonderful amount of good, yet, we 
should remember that it has never accomplish- 
ed anything of merit save through the channels 
of education. The church is a school or else 
itisa myth. It teaches the sublime principles 
of life in moral and spiritual channels, and its 
every session shou'd teach some truth of impe- 
rial worth such as will lift the hearer into a 
greatersphere of usefulnessandbenefitto them- 
selves and others. Iam a strong believer that 
when you educate the brain as it should be ed- 


ucated, that you reach the entire man, and, that 
the greater his intellectual worth the greater 
power for good. We can never hope to receive 
much good from an ignorant source, duty com- 
riands every man to improve. The schools of 
the land are a great help to the church, the 
school and the church are so closely akin that 
you cannot separate them, in some phases they 
are alike, and I trust they will ever be. 

The public school has been instrumental in 
moulding public opinion ever since its advent. 
It has a great deal to do with the suppression o 
ultraism in religion, sociability and politics. It 
has progress for its watchword, enlightenment 
for its goal and universal peace for its end. Let 
every patron rally to its support, and gave it 
their truest endeavor, for it is the hope of the 
land. Let the croaker cease his discordant 
strains, and let the enemy place his sword in the 
scabbard for the army of the enlightened is sure 
tc conquer. 

Greenfield, Mo. 





MEANS AND ENDS IN CHARACTER 
TRAINING. 


BY SUPT. W. H. BARTHOLOMEW. 





“The teacher must be able to sharply distin- 
guish the means from the ends in the process 
of training. 

“T fear that this is not always done. I take 
it that the end of this training is character, and 
character is power. Everything in this pro- 
cess, such as text-book, incidents in the school- 
room and in the playground, maps, apparatus, 
and even the teacher, is a means and not an end. 
These are only the occasions of awakening and 
strengthening the child’s activity. The act of 
learning is the child’s own act. Every written 
and oral test is not primarily to find out what a 
child knows, but what a child can do. Serious 
reflection should be exercised here so that we 
may determine where we are placing the em- 
phasis. Let us look for a few moments upon 
some of the practices and incentives that are 
current among us. I beg you to believe that it 
is not my purpose in mentioning these things to 
enter into any unkind criticism. I have prac- 
ticed some of these things myself, and now mark 
the confession. 
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“Character, as has been said, is power, but 
here only means power to doa right. — If the 
method or means employed produces evil and 
pernicious results, surely we are justified*in con- 
demning such method. Let us consider for a 
mors and 
What is the general result of this 


few moments, the practice of prizes, | 
such tike. 
practice? Is it not temporary, selfish, pernicious, 
and often extremely degrading. Does it not 
place undue emphasis on the means rather than 
the end? Does it not interfere with the true prep- 
aration for life? If nat, where are those who 
take the prizes in school? It has often been ob- 
served that those who rank high in school are 
i 


never heard of after leaving school. Does it 


not conflict with the rights of the majority of 
the class? Is it not true that in a short time it 
is discovered who will secure the prize, and the 
other members of the class become indifferent 
and cease to exert themselves, knowing that 
there is no chance for them? Does it not encour- 


age selfishness and forgetfulness af the rights 
and privileges of others? Is it not better to 


teach the wholesome lesson that he is the great- 
est who ministers to all? 

“Ts not that method or incentive pernicious 
and degrading which leads to the violation of 
the laws of health, the laws of honesty and the 
laws of ethical relations and obligations? That 
method which entails such results, and perhaps 
trains the few rather than the many, should 
be seriously and faithfully considered before 
adoption or continuance. 


Again, the age in which we live is prolific in 
rapid movements. Inventions, theories and 
“fads” of various kinds are forced upon our at- 
tention. There is not sufficient time to critical- 
ly observe them all. It is a source of congrat- 
ulation that the child is the center of them all, 
but let us remember that it is possible to know 
any one or all of these and yet not know the 
child. All of these are only means and not 
ends. If we only know these, and are not the 
better prepared to touch with a master’s hands 
the child’s mind and arouse it into activity, then 
we may be sure that we do not clearly distin- 
guish the means from the ends in this process 
of training. 

“There is so only one product, or result, 
which is worthy of time, money and sacrifice, 


and that is moral power of character. We ad- 
mire a brilliant man, but we trust the man of 
character. “Your adorning, let it not be that 
outward adorning of plaiting the hair, wearing 
of gold and putting on of apparel, but let it be 
the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not 
corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which in the sight of God is of great 
price.” The amount of character, of power 
which one possesses is the power of resistance 
in the midst of temptation. The glory and 
honor of community consist in its intelligent 
and virtuous men and women. 

“What a magnificent answer Pope gave to 
sarcasms of Lord Hervey: 

‘I think it enough that my parents, such as 
they were, never cost me a blush and that their 
son, such as ‘he is, never cost them a tear.’ 

“Sydney Smith said of Francis Horner, ‘That 
the Ten Commandments were stamped upon 
his countenance.’ 

“Canning wisely wrote: ‘My road must be 
through character to power; I will try no other 
course; and I am sanguine enough to believe 
that this course, though not perhaps the quick- 
est, is the surest.’ 

“Character is the crown and glory of life. 

“It is the noblest possession of a man, consti- 
tuting a rank in itself, and an estate in the gen- 
eral good will; dignifying every station and ex- 
alting every position in society. It exercises 
a greater power than wealth, and secures all the 
honor without the jealousies of fame. It car- 
ries with it an influence which tells; for it is the 
result of proved honor; rectitude and consist- 
ency—qualities which, perhaps, more than any 
other, command the general confidence and re- 
spect of mankind. It is better to suffer wrong 
than to do wrong. 

“Training is the process of leading and direct- 
ing. according to certain acknowledged princi- 
ples of right and justice. When the teachers 
are men and women of character, and such only 
should be placed in such positions, they should 
be respected and obeyed. Even in war, Napo- 
ieon said, the moral is to the physical as ten to 
one. Moral qualities must rule the world. 

“The strength, the industry and the civiliza- 
tion of nations—all depend upon the individual 
character, and the very foundations of civil se- 
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curity rest upon it. And as effect finds its 
cause, so surely does quality of character 
amongst a people produce its benefitting results. 

“The first step in training is obedience. The 
habit of cheerful and prompt obedience should 
begin in the home, and the teacher should insist 
upon it in the school. There is now such an 
unfortunate state of affairs in human society that 
the young seem to want to lead, rather than to 
obey. The importance and value of obedience 
is shown in every department of successful ac- 
tivity and improvement. Obedience is the key 
which unlocks the treasure of nature. She 
bars the door against the disobedient, We can- 
not change a law of nature, but we are com- 
pelled to obey it in order to enjoy the dlessings 
that may come to us. This condition holds 
good in the ethical world. This principle of 
obedience shauld be insisted upon throughout 
the entire course of training. The Duke of 
Wellington attributed his success to this prin- 
ciple, not only that he was prompt, but that he 
was thirty minutes ahead of time.” 

Louisville, Ky. 


AARON BURR. 


BY O. P. DE WITT, A. M. 


The formative period of the natian’s history 
—culminating in the revolution—brought forth 
many bright and shining lights. It vividly por- 
trays to us the saying that “Night brings out 
the stars.” 

I need but mention such illustrious names 
as Jefferson, Adams, Franklin and Morris, who 
rocked the cradle of American Liberty during 
those dark and trying hours, when our colonial 
forefathers, with Washington, contested with 
King George's regulars among the rugged 
hils of Saratoga. 

This period also brought forth some bright 
and shining lights, who, while they fought for 
our country, and the preservation of liberty, al- 
so lived ta fight and to conspire against her in 
dark hours of her adversity. 

In 1775 we see one of these brave and daring 
men marching northward through the snow 
toward Quebec, under the leadership of Bene- 
dict Arnold, a man of the same type. He goes 


as a volunteer when but 19 years ald. He car- 
ries a musket and knapsack, ready and willing 
to endure, and to share the trials and fortunes 
of war. He distinguishes himself as a brave 
anc daring man. He proves to us conclusive- 
= 


ly that he is no coward even in the face of the 
enemy. The tide of prosperity was his, and 


before the war was aver we see him elevated to 
the rank of colonel in the Continental Army. 
After the war we see him studying law. He is 
a man of great stability. He succeeds and is 
honored in his chosen profession by being elect- 
ed Attorney General in the State of New York. 
He serves the State nobly. His term expires, 
and the same State sends him as a Senator to 
the National government, where he remains 
from 1791 to 1797. Here he makes a brilliant 
record as an organizer, and a leader and con- 
troller of men. Here he also learned his politi- 
calchicanery. Here he became very dishonest. 
In arder to keep himself at the head of his par- 
ty, ‘he sacrificed party honor. In 1801, when 
the Federalists and Republicans were contest- 
ing bitterly for the political mastery of the coun- 
try, this same character comes up against Jef- 
ferson for the high office of President of these 
United States. By his traitoraus designs and 
his perfidioug scheming, he caused a tie vote to 
be cast in the electoral college between himself 
and Jefferson. 

Both were Republicans. The House must 
elect one of them. That body was extremely 
Federalistic in its political complexion. They 
feared Jefferson. He wasa strong man. They 


disliked his opponent for his lack of manly and 
gentlemanly principles. However, they thought 
to elect him and set Jefferson aside, would be a 
death-blow to the newly created Republican 
party. This they sought to do. The secret 


emissaries of this man, and his own personal 
work against the great Jefferson, kept the 
House of Representatives in constant session 
day and night for ane whole week, in a vain at- 
tempt to cast a stigma upon the fair name of 
America and ruin the political future of one of 
the truest American citizens that this country 
has ever seen. 

But the second sober thought of th 
prevailed, and Jefferson was given fi 
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president. = But such was his blustering, bom- 
bastic character, that the very next morning, 
the day of inauguration, he hastened to the Sen 
ate chamber and promptly at t2 o'clock was 


sworn in as vice-president. — Jefferson had not 


vet arrived. When the presidet party en 
tered the chamber, there sat the newly created 
vice-president in the chair reserved for the 
president-elect. It was with a gru nd a sigh 
that he finally sat to ane side and litted the 
chief magistrate-elect to take the proper seat al 
lotted him. From this very moment his ca 
reer seems to have turned. He began to plot, 
and to conspire against the government, and the 
very administration of which he farmed a part. 


The brave and dashing soldier on plains of 


Abram, in 1775, was now fast turning traitor 
While holding the second Iighest office in the 
gift of the people. = It was itice he 


ever held. His political career was at an end. 


Corrupt and abandoned by friet L all po 


litical parties, lis descent was ray ind dan 
gerous. No crime was too great for him. We 
well remember how he slew the 1 e Hamil- 


ton on the bloody field of Weehawken. This 
was the sequel of his palitical aspir ns in this 
country. He was a desperate and ruined man, 
He wrote to a friend saying: “I am to be dis- 
franchised in New York. | ve hanged 


in New Jersey. ybjections 


Having substant 
to both, I shall not, for the present, hazard 


either.” He determined to cast his fortune 
anew with a different countr) Mut Where 
should he go. The North objected to him. 


The South shunned 


him and the West avoided him 


The East abhorred him. 


He formulated a plan for conquering Texas, 


then a part of Mexico. He then draw 
the Western States from the Union, and with 
them and Texas form a new ndent na- 
tion of which he was to be the chief magistrate. 

He started westward on his mission. He ar- 
rived in Ohio and sailed down the river to Mar- 
ietta. 

Near here, located on an island the middle 
of the Ohio River, was the finest eden of civili- 
zation west of the Allegheny Mountains. <A 
great mansion stood in the cent 
on all sides by fine gardens and beautiful con- 


servatories—a grand home in the western wild- 


erness, flere -lerman  Blennerhassett, an 
English-born Irishman, had taken possession of 
the island, built the mansion and lived a happy 
life with his beautiful wife and large libary. Here 
they entertained their friends from far and near. 
His hospitality knew no bounds Being aman 
of education, refinement and wealth, his was a 
conspicuous settlement among the pioneers of 
the valley Ile was a man of excitable nature, 
and were it not for him this plot to sever the 
Union by the traitor from the Kast would never 
have been carried as far as it was Ile proved 
a very suitable victim for the allurements which 
] 


; 
t 


i¢ plan guaranteed. The new nation, to be 


earved from the West and Southwest must 


have rulers and representatives at home and 
abroad Vleunerhassett was to occupy the sec- 
omd best place, with a large salary and a for- 
eign title of honor. The plan was plausible, 


and the mind of the victim was fertile, upon 


which to work. lle entered into with his 


whale heart Ile turned all his ready money 


into the enterprise. He mortgaged his beauti- 


ful island and ‘is kingly castle for more funds 
to sink into the scheme. Spurred on by the 
impulsive disposition of his beautiful and intel- 
ligent wife, he gave up ‘his business in Marietta 
anal devoted his whole attention to the dictates 
built a fleet of 


15 boats at Marietta, and erected a large kiln 


of this prince of schemers. He 
on his island for drying various provisions for 
the expedition. He enlisted young men all 
long the river for an expedition down the 


Mississippi, the mission of which was not then 


known. Only the leaders knew the plan and 
object of the campaign. But, thanks to the 
proclamation of President Jefferson and the 


prompt action of the Ohio government, _ this 


campaign was practically broken up. Blenner- 
hassett was forced to flee down the river for safe- 
ty. The militia landed on his island, seized his 
property, and his wife soon followed him. The 
leaders were pursued and arrested. The prin- 
cipal one was brought before the bar of justice, 
But for 
lack of proper evidence and jurisdiction, was set 


tried for treason against his country. 
at liberty. But the crime which they had com- 
mitted still stood against them. No confidence 
was ever afterward placed in either, and both 
died in poverty and without honor. Of the re- 
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sults of this, | shall not now speak. Suffice it 
to say, that many homes were made unhappy 
and discordant elements arose in society which 
time alone could eliminate. 

When we speak of his character, we must also 
admit that he was grossly immoral in both pub 
lic and private life. He had no public princi 
ples save those which ained at his own personal 
agrandizement. [lis ambition was not content 
with those objects which virtuous men allotted 
to it. Those projects which wise men of every 
description stamped with disapproval, he heart- 
ily endorsed and lent his aid for their execution. 
He overruled the good of all parties by em- 
ploving the rogues of all parties for that pur- 
pose. 

We have had rogues and traitors in every na- 
tion. ach has had its special ones, and each 
has amply demonstrated that the way of the 
transgressor is hard. 

Greece had her traitor at Thermopylae. Rome 
had her Nero and Catiline; England her Guy 
fawkes, and the United States her Aaron Burr. 

Annville, Pa. 

STEVENSON IN DESCRIPTION, 


BY MAYME W. WARREN. 

So much has been written of the late writers, 
and especially of Stevenson, that it would seem 
there is little more to say. | However, he is one 
of those writers of whom we do not easily tire. 

Andrew Lang fittingly expressed Stevenson’s 
standing in the world of letters when he said: 
“Of the latest dead, Mr. Stevenson, we can only 
say here that he was worthy to come after 
Thackery and Sir Welter Scott; a finished writ- 
er like the former, a born story-teller and ro- 
mantacist like the latter.” Surely the writer 
who can be classed with the author of “Waver- 
1,” and the creator of “Becky Sharp” is worth 
cur serious attention. 

Among the Scottish writers who have within 
the last few years Gelighted the literary world at 
large, Stevenson stands in the foremost rank. 
His descriptions are fresh and sparkling, and if 
we consider that he did a greater part of his 
work while seeking the recovery of his health, 
we are surprised to find a quiet vein of humor 


throughout his pages. He found on land or 
on sea, on mountain height or valley, on stage 
coach or beside a stubborn donkey, that which 
interested or delighted ‘him. 

In addition to his appreciation he was able to 
make others see the beauties he felt. 

This man of delicate health was happier than 
many who possess health, and have pleasant sur- 
roundings. They pass by the beautiful, day 
after day, never noting what this great man 
would have materialized in prose or verse. 

We learn from the little Stevenson has said 
of himself, that he was laborious. Like many 
another great writer he was not distinguished 
as a scholar in his youth. Though careless in 
some respects, he never forgot his nate book 
and pencil; nor neglected to write his impres- 
sions of scenery and incidents. To this ‘ha- 
pitual practice we are indebted to him for his 
good descriptions, and finished English. 

With him we glide down the swiftly flowing 
Oise, pass by rude villages, and pastures with 
grazing herds, wha sometimes come near the 
water’s edge to drink. 

We see the fishermen and washer-women in 
these rural districts wave their fond adieus to 
the bedrizzled travelers whom they had taken 
for peddlers at the village inn. The river, 
shivering reeds, and passing objects are as vivid 
as the small brook on whose banks we gathered 
flowers when a child. 

After such descriptions, we, too, agree with 
the author in thinking: “After a good woman, 
a good book, and tobacco, there is nothing so 
agreeable as a river.” 

Few, who are accustomed to the modern con- 
veniences of travel, would be cantent to start on 
a journey with no other companion than a don- 
key. Our tempers would be so vexed with the 
occasional lashings which we would be compell- 
ed to administer, that we would fail to see the 
beautiful sunset in the valley, and the bright 
stars at night, or enjoy our chocolate in the 
morning. 

The good-natured Stevenson could be thank- 
ful for his faithful Modestine, and sympathize 
with Father Adam, who shed a tear when he 
parted with her. 

France means something besides Paris after 
we read “An Inland Journey,” and “Travels 


with a Donkey.” We know that in France 
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there are peaceful homes, beautiful pastures 
where you hear the music of tinkling bells, and 
best of all, grand churches. Stevenson writes: 
“T never weary of great churches, it is my fa- 
vorite mountain scenery.” 

In “Edinburgh Notes” he tells not only of 
“St. Giles,” and “Grey Friars,” but of the ap- 
pearance of the streets, the tombs on “Alton 
Hill;” not even forgetting the disagreeable cli- 
mate of that land-locked harbor 

Sea life is vividly depicted in “Treasure 
Island.” 

The wonderful book of “Dr. Jekel and Mr. 
Hyde” has become a synonym for our two-fold 
nature, shawing the success in that most dif- 
ficult of all descriptions, the delineation of hu- 
man character. 

The study of such a writer will improve style, 
and increase interest in the land which is loved 
for the sake of Scott’s prose, Burn’s poetry, and 
Stevenson's descriptions. 





BENEFITS DERIVED FROM THE STUDY OF 4 
LITERATURE. 





BY HATTIE SOVERNS. 

Although many think it is a waste of time to 
study the works of the different authors, there are 
a great many benefits to be derived from a careful 
study of English literature. 

By reading good books we increase our vocabu- 
lary because we are constantly coming into contact 
with new words and new uses of words. 

Then if we learn to use these words correctly we 
will use much better English in our conversation. 

The various styles of writing and numerous 
idioms which the different authors use in their 

"works help us in our knowledge of the English 
language. As there is a great deal of oral reading 
done in a literature class, we learn to read more 
correctly because, as we read we ar¢ 
the rest of the class, and thus learn to correct our 
errors. 


criticised by 


The morals which the authors have tried to con- 
vey to us in their works are also studied in class, 
if we understand the story when we read it. 

By understanding what we read we become more 
intelligent readers, both in reading to ourselves and 
to others. If we comprehend the piece ourselves 
we are much better qualified to deliver it in such 
a way as to interest and instruct our hearers. 

Through the study of the best literature we be- 
come acquainted with our best authors, and their 
works, and we see that they have not written their 


works for the sake of writing to amuse themselves 
and we are led to see the author’s purpose in writ- 
ing a story, 

We also learn to read a book for the good we are 
to derive from it, and not for the mere pleasure 
of having something to read. 

Another benefit derived from a class of this kind 
is the excellent cultivation of the memory which it 
affords. As we read a book, a book that interests 
us, we try to remember the story as we go along, 
s0 that we will know what we have been reading 
about when we have completed the story. 

If we read their works carefully and thought 
fully, as we should, we will see that there are great 
truths underlying the stories, and it is well for us 
to remember these truths. 

If there was more good literature taught in our 
public schools and colleges we would hear less poor 
English than we do. 

SIDE-LIGHTS ON POSTAL REFORM. 

It appears that the Government pays about $5, 
000 a year for each postal car and its transport. 
As a car is worth but $4,500, in twenty years—the 
average length of life of such a car—the railway 
receives $100,000 for the use of one car. The New 
York Central Railway, we are told, “receives au 
annual payment of § 





6,088.09 per mile for transport- 
ing mail-matter between New York city and Buf- 
falo,—a sum exceeding the amount required to pay 
interest on the cost of a complete double-track line 
from New York city to Buffalo. * * * The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad receives annually $3,801.53 per 
mile for its services between New York and Phila 
delphia.” A careful examination of the tables giv- 
en and of the charges imposed discloses the signal 
fact, that, if the United States Government owned 
and controlled all postal cars, and paid the rail 
roads for traction and station storage and stowage 
—just as great shippers, like Armour & Co., and all 
the express companies pay,—the saving would be 
fully 40 per cent, as compared with the cost per 
mile indicated by the sums above particularized, 
and the deficit that so sickens the souls of a long 
line of reformers and nostrum-venders would com- 
pletely disappear. Nay, more, there would be a 
big surplus with which to further the scheme of 
free city and rural delivery, and to silence the ene- 
mies of cheap reading, who, under the thin mask 
of postal reform, would seriously add to the cost 


yf all periodical publications, 

—Orville J. Victor in the February Forum. 
We are accustomed to see men deride what they 
do not understand, and snarl at the goed aid beau- 
tiful because it lies beyond their sympathy.-—- 
Goethe, 
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Editorial Notes and Current Events. 


BY D. M. HARRIS, D. D. 
The Education The new education differs from the 
of the Eye. old almost as day differs from night. 
The old education trained only the mind; it gave 
but little attention to the heart and less to the 
body. The study of mathematics and the dead 
languages made but small demands upon man as a 
physical being. ‘The modern education which 
sweeps every field of knowledge trains the whole 
man. The training of the eye 10 a careful and ae 
curate observation is indispensable to the study of 
modern science, In every branch of the physical 
science, the eye is the sense organ chiefly employed. 
In detecting resemblances and differences and in 
the classification of animals and plants, the eye is 
almost the only organ used. An untrained eve un 
fits one to study astronomy or botany or minerol- 


The study of colors and forms constitutes a 





part of the study of natural history. Tlow- 
ever, strong and keen the intellect it can accom- 
plish but little without a penetrating eye. The eye 
is useful not only in observing, but also in revealing 
to the soul the beauties of nature. When once the 
eye is trained to detect the most delicate hues, and 
Shades of color and intricate forms it brings 
to the mind never ceasing delight. The dull and 
listless eye misses the glory and beauty of a land 
scape, The dazzling beauty of the sunset, the 
majesty of the storm cloud, and the magnificence 
of the mountain are all revealed through the eye. 
How to detect the lea 


st differences In colors, sizes 


and shapes of objects. No school is SO poorly 
equipped that the teacher does not have facilities 
for this kind of work. The myriad colors of leaves 
and flowers, and fruits are accessible to almost all 
teachers. The sky daily displays almost all possible 
forms and colors. Ruskin says that the sky never 
presents the same appearance any two successive 
minutes. The grass in a single lawn, or the leaves 
on a single tree or brush presents almost an infinite 
variety of color. There is utility as well as beauty 
in such study. ‘he trained eye enables its possess- 
or not only to judge the beauty of a picture, but 
the colors in a fabric or the paper on the wall. The 
wide-awake teacher will not lose the opportunity to 
assist his pupils in opening their eyes to the beau- 
ties of tree and bush, mountain and plane, and 
earth and sky. 


Public School Although the aims of the _ public 
and College. schooi and the college are widely dif 
ferent, and although their methods of instruction 
are radically dissimiliar, yet there ought to be the 
utmost cordiality between the two _ institutions. 
The public school primarily aims at elementary 
education and it should not array itself against 
classie and scientific learning. While it is not ex- 
pected that every young man or woman shall go to 


college, yet it is from the public schools that the 
great body of college students must come. The 
public school teachers should lead their pupils to 
look beyond the elementary school and to aspire 
to the highest culture possible. It is the duty of 
the teacher to impart to the pupil a love of learn- 
ing. ‘The teacher who has failed in this has failed 
in the greatest work of the teacher. If all public 
school teachers loved learning, they would enkin- 
dle in the hearts of their children a desire and a 
thirst for knowledge. It is in the school where 
the teacher is on fire with his calling that most of 
the recruits for colleges and universities are drilled. 
The teacher who starts the greatest number of 
young men and women on their way to college and 
to the higher education is the greatest teacher. It 
is possible to dwarf the intellect by narrowing the 
herizon presented to the mental vision. Let a teach- 
er ridicule colleges and college education and it is 
highly probable that his pupils will follow his ex- 
ample. The best system of education is a system- 
atic, graded system that leads from the kinder- 
garten and the primary room to the college, and the 
university. It is unfortunate for our Western sys- 
tem of education that only a limited number of 
schools tit students for college or university work. 
The wide breach between the public school and the 
college should be closed up. The colleges are not 
more dependent upon the common schools for tueir 
pupils than common schools are upon the colleges 
for their inspiration and elevation. The higher in- 
stitutions of learning send down countless streams 
of blessings to all the lower grades of educational 
institutions. The channels through which these 
blessings may flow should be kept wide open so 
that the influence of the university professor can 
ficw freely into the remotest nooks and corners of 
the land. Public school teachers can do more than 
any other class to harmonize and unify our system- 
less educational policy. They can by cultivating a 
friendly spirit towards the college and the univer- 
sity prepare the public mind for a change that must 
come before we can have an ideal system of edu- 
cation in the United States. 

Pres. Draper and Dr. A. S. Draper, President of the 
the N.Y. Schools. University of Lllinois, has just de 
clined a call to the presidency of the schools of 
Greater New York. Before he entered upon his 
present position he was Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the State of New York, and attained 
great Ce lebrity as an educator. The position of- 
fered him in Greater New York at the head of the 
schools at that great metropolis, is a most enviable 
one. Except the position of Minister of Public In- 
struction in the French Republic, there is, perhaps, 
no higher or more honorable position in the public 
school world than the superintendency of the 
schools of Greater New York. Dr. Draper has 
eminent qualifications for this great work and his 
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declination of the position offered him may seem to 
some a mistake, but Dr. Draper has a mission and 
no kind of honor or emolument can entice him from 
his work. He has set a noble example to all teach- 
ers whether they be employed in a public school or 
a college or a university. He denies himself pre- 
eminence and large remuneration for the sake of an 
ideal. He has taught salary hunters and place 
seekers a very important lesson. In this gold-adorn- 
ing age it is refreshing to find a man who turns his 
back upon tempting offers and conspicuous honors. 
While the presidency of the University of Illinois 
is a distinguished position, yet it is obscure in com- 
parison with the headship of the schools of New 
York. Teachers as well as preachers should be 
guidec by higher motives than salaries and high 
positions. Thousands of teachers render them- 
selves less useful because they constantly long for 
better positions and more pay. Teachers who be- 
come absorbed in their work lose sight of the glit- 
ier and tinsel of reward. The surest way to in- 
creuse the material rewards of the teacher's pro- 
fession is to do conscientious and faithful work, 
however humble or obscure the position. There are 
no low places in school teaching; there are high 
riaces and higher places and highest places, but no 
low places. The teacher's work is great whether it 
be under the gaze of the nation’s eye or only in an 
unknown country district. 

Business The average business college in Amer- 
Education. ica teaches only the principles of 
beokkeeping, commercial accounts, and the elements 
of commercial law, while business colleges in Eu- 
rope lay down extensive courses of study. Young 
men who graduate in what is known as a profes- 
sional school in France or Germany, must acquire 
linguistically four or five modern languages; must 
study applied chemistry, botany, geology and other 
sciences used in the industrial arts, and must also 
pursue a course in commercial law and in econo- 
mics. <A graduate of such a school is prepared to 
do business in any part of the world. If he becomes 
a commercial traveler, his knowledge of the lan- 
gauges of the principal commercial nations of the 
world enables him to transact business in almost 
any country. His acquaintance with the sciences 
as applied in manufacturing enables him to com- 
pete successfully with his rivals. Having mastered 
the principles of economics, he knows how to take 
advantage of the ebb and flow of commercial tides. 
He observes with intelligence the fluctuations of 
prices and the changes in the business world. Mod- 
ern industrial methods are so intricate and com- 
plicated that no one can master them without the 
greatest diligence and without previous training. 
The business college of this country should be re- 
mcceled and made to conform to the changed con- 
dition of things. Commerce should have its schools 
and colleges where young men and women can be 


trained for successful careers in business. As the 
people of the United States enter more and more 
into competition with other countries in manufac- 
turing, there will be an ever-increasing demand 
for thoroughly educated business men and women. 
If our merchants expect to compete with foreign 
nations they must adopt the advanced methods 
which prevail in other countries. There is no rea 
son why a business education should not be as 
extensive and as thorough as a professional educa- 
tion. The new industrial era to which we belong 
demands not only new agencies, but bnew men. 


Use and Abuse of «Marks or grades should not be merely 
Marking System. spurs or Whips to industry. When 
properly used they are more helpful to the teacher 
than to the pupil. When a teacher grades his pupils 
he finds it necessary daily to observe the character 
of his pupils’ work. When no marks are used the 
teaher is as liable to become careless and indiffer- 
ent te his pupil's recitation as the pupil himself. 
Under the marking system a conscientious teach- 
er finds himself constantly watching the character 
of his pupils’ work. The system helps him to make 
a fair and honest estimate of the results of his in- 
struction. But the pupil is too apt to make an im 
preper use of marks. In the first place he is liable 
to imagine his success or failure as a student by the 
marks he receives from his teacher. If the pupil 
succeeds in convincing the teacher in some way 
that he is doing good work, he thinks he has at- 
teined the real object of study. Just as many citi- 
zens consider the law of the land the standard of 
morality, so many pupils come to regard their class 
standing as the end to be aimed at. In the second 
place marks are hurtful to the pupil in that they 
substitute the sign of a thing for the thing itself. 
The love of knowledge is an infinitely higher mo- 
tive than the love of honor. Often the moral char- 
acter of an ambitious pupil is debased by his love 
of victory over his rivals. The marking system too 
often cultivates ignoble — rivalry. In the school 
where marks and prizes are the chief ends in view, 
character is lost sight of. Entire schools have been 
corrupted by the spirit of rivalry. Young people 
who come from the school room where such a spirit 
has dominated, enter society poorly equipped for 
citizenship. The teacher cannot be too careful to 
remind his pupils often that there is something 
higher and nobler than standing at the head of the 
class or of a school. Grades often engender strifes 
and animosities among pupils and thereby defeat 
the very purposes of education. In a school where 
the leading pupils are working for honors there 
must always be smothered resentments and hatreds. 
As a general thing, it is only the few who are 
stimulated by the desire to excel. In a very short 
time the rivalry limits itself fo two or three bright 
pupils and the rest of the school becomes indiffer- 
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ent or takes sides with the contestants. The big- 
hearted, generous teacher can do more to stimulate 
interest among pupils than the most rigid grad 
grinde with his class-book always open before him, 
and his rule in his hand to measure the pupil’s reci 
tation. 
The Prospects The action of Congress in appropriat- 
of Peace. §=jng $50,000,000 to enable the Presi- 
dent to carry out his policy in dealing with Spain 
has decidedly improved the prospects of peace. 
Spain has withdrawn her objections to Consul Gen- 
eral Lee and submitted to the wishes of the United 
States. Spain does not want war with this country. 
Mr. Walter Welimaun, the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Times-Herald, says: “There is 
po intention at Madrid of going to war or permit- 
ting things to drift near to war. Spain wants no 
war with the United States; her statesmen realize 
that only dire extremity will justify them in going 
that length. They have, during the last twenty- 
four hours given assurance of their peaceful inten- 
tions. Inasmuch as there is nothing in the present 
situation suggestive of the possibility of war, save 
only a desire on Spain’s part to bring war on, the 
fact may as well be admitted that danger has 
passed away. The war cloud has been dispelled by 
a thunderbolt of American power and unity.” Of 
course. there is danger of war, but if diplomacy can 
prevent it, not a gun will be fired between the 
United States and Spain. While our country is un- 
doubtedly making preparations for the worst, the 
need of such preparations seems to be greatly less- 
ening. We have never believed that Spain, in her 
battered and impoverished condition, would venture 
to provoke this country to a declaration of war. 
Spain’s treasury is empty and she has no credit in 
the financial world; she is burdened with debt and 
her ariny is demoralized. Premier Sagasta is work- 
ing for peace. It is a great pity that our country 
must expend millions of dollars in putting itself 
upon a war footing. President McKinley is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of additional warships. It 
Is reported that Great Britain refuses to sell ships 
to this country. The judgment in the Alabama 
case, the British contend, forbids a neutral nation 
to sell warships to any country where there is a 
reasonable ground to believe that they are intended 
to cruise or carry on war against a Power with 
which it is at peace. Our government claims that, 
so long as diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Spain are continued, the Alabama case 
will not apply, and that, therefore, there is no rea- 
son why we should not buy war vessels. even of 
Great Britain. Still, this is merely a quibble, for 
everybody knows that the vessels are intended to 
equip our navy against a possible attack from 
Spain. Our hope is that thes ability to buy warships 
will convince the Spanish that the. best thing to de 
is to make peace as soon as possible. 


Education The constitutional convention of the 

and the Suffrage. State of Louisiana is now in session 
for the purpose of revising the constitution of the 
State. One of the most perplexing problems be- 
fore the State is that of suffrage. Louisiana is 
cursed with the largest per cent of illiteracy in the 
United States. Almost half the population above 
the age of ten years are unable to read or write. 
According to the census of 1890, 364,184 out of a 
total population over ten years of age of 794,683 
were illiterate. About 20 per cent of the illiterates 
are whites and §0 per cent are blacks. The census 
shows 283,214 colored persons over ten years of age 
who are nable to read or write. The ballot in the 
hands of such ignorant people is a curse instead 
of a blessing. Louisiana confronts the question of 
depriving illiterates of the ballot or else of degrad- 
ing citizenship. Manifestly the only fair test of 4 
citizen's right to vote is intelligence. The constitu- 
tional convention of Louisiana should without 
doubt adopt an educational test. Mr. Booker T. 
Washington, the most prominent and able repre- 
sentative of the negro race in this country, advo- 
cates imposing an educational restriction upon suf- 
frage, provided only it is impartially applied. 
Under the laws of the United States a State has 
no right to enact laws that operate unequally in re- 
gard to suffrage. ‘The negro voter and the white 
voter have exactly the same privileges before the 
law. If the State deprives a negro of the elective 
franchise because of illiteracy, it must also deprive 
the illiterate white man of the same privilege. We 
do not hesitate to say that a man unable to read 
ov write has no right to vote. The States have 
the power to adopt such conditions of suffrage as 
they see fit, provided always that there is no dis- 
crimination against a man on account of color or 
race condition. One of the difficulties in Louisiana 
is the inadequate school system of the State. It is 
the duty of every State to provide schools adequate 
to the needs of the people and then to demand that 
all who enjoy the privileges of citizenship should 
avail themselves of the privileges of the schools. 


Primary The Legislature of Illinois has 

Elections. adopted a compulsory primary elec- 
tion law. which took effect in Chicago immediately 
upon its passage, and will become operative else- 
where in the State only when adopted by county, 
city, town or village. The new law is intended to 
regulate primary elections. The more important 
provisions of the law are as follows: 

“Any political party or organization which at the 
last preceding general election polled at least 10 
per cent of the entire vote cast in the county, city, 
village or incorporated town in which the election 
is to be held, shall be entitled to hold one primary 
election on any day between November and April 
next following and preceding any regular spring 
election, and another primary election on any day 
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between April and November next following and 
preceding any regular November election. Within 
the time limited the managing committee of the 
party may determine the day for holding the pri- 
mary No two political parties shall hold their 
primary elections on the same day, and the first 
party applying shall have the preference in the 
choice of days. 


“For the purpose of primary elections not less 
than two and not more than six contiguous regular 
election precints of the same ward or o r political 
division, in as compact a form as practicable, shall 
be joined so as to form one primary election dis- 
trict, but in such manner that each primary elec- 
tion district shall include at least three regular 
election judges and two regular election clerks re- 
siding within such primary district and belonging 
to the party establishing such primary district. In 
no event shall any primary district contain more 


than 1,000 voters, to be ascertained by the party 
vote of the party holding such primary, cast at the 
last preceding general election.” 

It is provided that the polling places shall not be 
within one hundred feet of a building wherein in 
toxicating liquors are sold. The judges and clerks 


of the elections must belong to the party holding 
the election. A call for a primary election must be 
filed with the Election Commissioners, or with the 


County Clerk, where there is no Board of Election 
Commissioners, fifteen days before the date of such 
primary election. Laws respecting general elec- 
tions are declared in force at primary elections, so 
far as the same are applicable. Only legal voters 
delonging to the party are entitled to vote at a 
primary election, and all voting shall be by ballot. 
None but legally qualified voters residing in the 
primary election district to be represented shall be 
eligible as delegates to any convention of such 
party. The purpose of the law, it is claimed, is to 
take primary elections out of the hands of political 
manipulators. Hitherto, the saloon and the pro- 
fessional ward heelers have controlled primary 
elections and indirectly general election. A pri- 
mary election law properly enforced secures a_ bet- 
ter class of nominees, and elevates politics above 
the saloon level. 


Greece The nomination of P1 George of 

and Crete. Greece to be the Governor General of 
the island of Crete has created a gra situation. 
Things have come to a deplorable pass in Greece. 
Turkish troops are still quartered i! e fair prov- 
ince of Thessaly, living mostly off ountry. The 
native Thessalians, who were driv: from their 
homes by the war, return only to be driven out 


again to make room for the troops. The poor un- 
fortunate wretches have been forced to take refuge 
in caves and such huts as are unfit for the soldiers 
of the Sultan. The winter has been rigorous and 
the people have died by the hundreds of cold and 
hunger. The city of Athens, until recently a flour- 
ishing town, has been reduced to beggary. Refu- 
gees from the northern part of the country, from 


Thessaly, Epirus and Crete, have crowded the city, 
where they have become perfect objects of charity. 
It is said there are more than 125,000 refugees in 
Athens. The people themselves of the city have 
nothing to give their unwelcome guesis. The Sul- 
tan’s promise to evacuate Thessaly has not been 
kept. He is resisting the confirmation of Prince 
George’s appointment as Governor General of Crete 


and delaying as long as possible the fulfillment of 
his pledge. Germany and Austria are withholding 
their consent to the confirmation of Prince George, 
mainly because England and Russia are urging it. 
If the Powers had had the wisdom a year ago to 
permit Greece to annex Crete, much suffering and 
humiliation would have been avoided, Greece would 
not have been overrun and oppressed by the in- 
famous Turk, and the Turk’s importance would not, 
in his own eyes, have been magnified. But it was 
a part of Russia’s scheme to humiliate and weaken 
Greece, that she might have no rival in Southeast- 
ern Europe. 


Russian The Russian government has adopt- 
Finance. ed and finally established a= gold 


standard. lor many years the Imperial govern- 
ment has been accumulating a gold reserve, and has 
now adopted the gold standard so as to be in har- 
mony with the other great nations of the world. 
According to the statistical reports, the Imperial 
treasury and the bank of Russia have about 700,- 
000,000 dollars of gold coin in reserve. During 
the past year the gold in circulation in the Rus- 
sian Empire increased from 17,000,000 to 77,000,- 
000, while the increase in the treasury amounted 
to about 50,000,000 dollars. Russia has had a long, 
hard struggle to retire her vast amount of paper 
money. Last year the paper currency of the coun 
try was reduced by over $50,000,000. The present 
ratio of gold in circulation to that of silver is more 
than 15 to 2, and the gold circulation is one-third 
larger than the paper circulation. 

There has been much speculation as to Russia’s 
object in accumulating such a vast gold reserve; 
many asserted that it was for the purpose of war, 
but the recent changes in the monetary policy of 
the government prove that the object was to place 
the country on a gold basis. Russia’s policy ‘has, 
the last few years, drawn heavily on the world’s 
gold reserve, and has tended to create a greater 
money stringency in the great money centers. 
Within the last twenty-five years the principle na- 
tions of the world have changed from bimetalism 
to the gold standard. There now remain only two 
important silver-using nations in the world, Mexi- 
co and China. Although silver is no longer used 
as standard money, yet the quantity of silver em 
ployed as money is as great as it has ever been. 
In the United States, France and India, in particu- 
lar, gold and silver, are used in about equal pro- 
portions. There are economists who believe that 
the world will never again attempt to set up a 
double standard of money. 
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GRAMMAR. 


1 Beautiful lay the region of her tribe 

Below her—waters resting in the embrace 

8 Of the wide fcrest. and maize-planted glades 
tf Opening amid the leafy wilderness. 
5 She gazed upon it long, and at sight 
6 Of her own village, peeping through the trees, 

7 And her own dwelling, and the cabin roof 
8 Of him she loved with an unlawful love, 

9 And came to die for, a warm gush of tears 
10 Kan from her eyes. But when the sun grew 

low 
11 And the hill shadows long, she threw herself 
12 From the steep rock and perished. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

The first six questions refer to the above selection. 

1. Select and classify five clauses, two of which 
shall be principal. 

2. (a) Give five modifiers of region (line 1); (b) 
two modifiers of threw (line 11.). 

3. Select (a) five adjective phrases: (b) five ad 
verbial phrases, 

4. State what each participle and infinitive mod 
ifies. 

o. Give syntax of (a) glades (line 3); (b) roof 
(line 7); (ec) What is the object of for dine 9)? 

G6. Give the principal parts of lay (line 1); came 
(line 9); ran (line 10.) 

More helpful than all wisdom or counsel is one 
draught of simple human pity that will not forsake 
us.—George Eliot. 

7. (a) Give the subject and predicate of the prin- 
cipal clause of the above sentence. Give the modi- 
fiers of (b) the subject, and (c) the predicate. (d) 
Do the same with each subordinate clause. (e) 
Give syntax of counsel. 

8. Illustrate the use of (a) an infinitive as an 
apositive: (b) a participle as the object of a pre- 
position. 

9. Give an example of (a) a noun used independ- 
ently before a participle; (b) a participle used as 
the object of a preposition and yet taking an object. 

10. Illustrate the use of 


a) an infinitive as at:rt 
bute (like a predicate noun); (b) a clause as attri 
‘bute. 


ANSWERS. 

1. Causes: Principal—(1) region lay; (2) she threw 
and perished; (8) she gazed; (4) gush, ran. Subord- 
inate—adjective, (1) (she) came; (2) she loved. Ad- 
verbial—(1) sun grew; (2) shadows (grew). 

2. (a) Region: the, article; beau:iful, adjective; 


of her tribe, phrase; waters resting, explanatory; 
glades opening, explanatory; (b) Ran: from her eyes. 
phrase; at sight, phrase. (c) Threw: herself, object; 
from rock, phrase; sun grew, adv. clause; shadows 
long, adv. clause, (Any five.) 

est; (3) of village; (4) of dwelling; (5) of roof; (6) of 
him; (7) of tears. (b) Adverbial: (1) below her; (24 
in embrace; (3) amid wilderness; (4) upon it; (5) at 
sight; (6) through :rees; (7) with love; (8) from eyes; 
(9) from rocks. (Any five.) 

4. Participles; resting—waters; maize-planted- 
glades, opening—glades; peeping—village.  Infin- 
ities; to die—came. 

5. (a) glades; explanatory mod. of region. (b) roof; 
base of phrase mod. ran. (ce) for: object is whom 
and refers to him. 

6. Lay; lie lay, lying, lain; came; come came, com 

ing, come, ran; run, ran, running, run. 
7. (a) Subject draught; predicate, is (helpful). (b) 
one adjective: of pity, phrase. (c) helpful, attri- 
bute comp. mod. by adj. more; more mod. by clause, 
than all wisdom or council (is helpful). (d) Sub 
clause—that wiil forsake us—that subject unmodi- 
fied; will forsake, predicate modified by direct ob- 
ject us, and not, advb. wisdom or counsel, sub. 
clause: wisdom or counsel comp. subj. mod. by all; 
predicate (is helpful) understood. (e) counsel: sub- 
ject of is understood. 

8. (a) “To be, or not to be, that is the question.” 
It is useless to worry. (b) We acquire concentration 
by studying. 

9. The bridge giving way, we were thrown into 
the river. By reading the classics, we acquire a 
good vocabulary. 

10. To be truthful is to be honest. Man seldom 
is what he pretends to be. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Draw a map of Alaska. 

2. Bound lowa, Kansas, Bolivia, Uruguay, Prus- 
sia. 

3. What capes would you pass in a voyage from 
Philadelphia to Savannah? What island would you 
pass on your way from New York to Cuba? From 
Boston to Quebec? 

4. Describe the route by which a traveler would 
go from Portland to Dyea, thence to Dawson City. 

5. Draw a map of the Missouri river, locate the 
principal towns along its banks. 

6. Locate Amsterdam, Winchester, Ft. Buford, 
Helena, Quebec, Irvington, Harper's Ferry, Jeffer- 
son City, Trinidad, Castlebar. 

7. Draw a map of Oregon, giving the counties and 
county seats. What are the chief exports of Ore- 
gon: 

S. What is the height of Mt. Hood? 

What are some of the influences of the coast 
range upon the climate of Oregon? 

10. Draw a topographical map of the United 
States of America. 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. State some of the benefits to be derived from 
the study of mental arithmetic. 

2. Explain the relation of mental arithmetic to 
written arithmetic; to algebra; to geometry; to 
bookkeeping. 

3. A farmer gave 10 bushels of rye, werth 6 dimes 
a bushel for cloth worth $3 a yard; how many yards 
did he receive? 

4. A thief stole 35 of Harry’s money, and before 
he was caught spent 2 of it; the remainder, which 
was $20 less than he stole, was 
much money had Harry? 


giv 


n back; how 


5. Martha soid a painting so that of what she 
received for it equaled 45 of the cost; did she gain 
or lose, and how much per cent? 


2 


6. The interest for four years at 5 p 


cent, on the 
money Martin owes is $40; and the interest for the 
same time and rate per cent on the money due him 
is $70; how much more has he due than he owes? 

7. A, B and C ean build a vessel in 44 of a year, A 
and C in 4a year, and C in 34 of a yea 
had all labored 1 month, A left: in wl! 
B and C tinish it? 


; after they 
time could 


8. A went to a store and borrowed as much money 


as he had, and spent 4 cents; he then went to an- 
other store and did the same, and then had 4 cents 


remaining; how much money had he at first? 


9. A fox is 40 leaps before a hound, and takes 3 
leaps while the hound takes two; but 2 of the 
hound’s leaps equals 4 of the fox’s: in how many 
leaps will the hound catch the fox? 


10. Two years ago Mr. Smith was 5 times as old 
as his son John will be two years henee, and3 years 
hence his age will equal 15 times John’s 
ago; require the age of each. 


age 3 years 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
1. Mention ten of the men who took the most 
prominent part in the early settlemen of Oregon. 
2. Who were Wickliffe, Oglethorpe, Cortez, Win- 
throp, Burgoyne? 
3. Give the history of the national flag. 
4. Mention the principal incidents 


in the life of 
President Garfield. 


d. What duties come within the province of the 
department of the interior. 

6. Mention ten of the powers that are granted to 
Congress by the constitution of the United States. 

7. Name and locate ten Indian tribes of the Unit- 
ed States. 

8. What can you say of the growth of literature 
in America? 

9. Define the following terms: (a) Royal province; 
(b) constitution; (c) American system; (d) contra- 
band; (e) McKinley bill. 

10. Compare the United States of to-day with the 
same country in 1873. | 


WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

1. (125 plus 30) divided by 25 plus 25 plus (324— 
216) plus 264—450 divided by 5 equal? 

2, How many cubic feet of masonry in the-wall 
of a cellar 87% ft. long, 26 ft. wide and 9 ft. deep, 
the wall being 2 ft. thick; and what will be the cost 
at $3.85 a perch? 

8 A man sold his house and lot for $12,500; the 
terms were $4,00 in cash on delivery, $3.500 in 9 
mo., $2,600 in 1 yr. 6 mo., and the balance in 2 yr. 
6G mo., with 6 per cent interest. What was the 
whole amount paid? 

!, What is the annual income from $2,500, at 6 
per cent interest added to the principal quarterly? 
5. If 2 bushels of barley are required to sow an 
acre, how many acres can be sown with the con- 
tents of a bin 4 ft. long, 3 ft. wide and 18 in. deep? 

6. Ina square lot containing 1%5 A., how far is the 
center from each corner, and from the middle of 
each side? 

7. How many square feet in the surface of a cube 
whose volume is 91,125 cubic feet? 

8. If a piece of silk cost $1.20 a yard, at what 
price must it be marked that it may be sold at 10 
per cent less than the marked price, and still make 
a protit of 20 per cent? 

9 My agent at Jacksonville, Fla., sells a house 
and lot for $7,500, on commission of 142 per cent, 
and remits to me the proceeds in a draft purchased 
at 1% per cent premium. What sum do I receive 
from the sale of my property? 

10. Define percentage; base; amount or difference; 
aliquot part; partial payment; bank discount. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. What is meant by school 

School keeping? School teaching? 


» 


2. (a) What is meant by an apprehension?  (b) 


management? 


An idea? (¢) A notion? (d) A judgment’? (e) Dis- 
criminate between to reason and to argue. 

3. Give a brief outline of the work that should be 
done by a teacher on the first day of the term in an 
ungraded school. 

4, What work should a teacher do the first day of 
a term in a graded public school? 

5. How would you proceed to make essay writ- 
ing an interesting exercise to a class in the sixth 
grade? 

6. As a rule, what branches do you prefer to 
teach? Give reasons for your answer. 

7. Visiting the patrons has, in your opinion, what 
effect upon the influence and usefulness of the 
teacher? 

8. How would you conduct a recitation in mental 
arithmetic? 

9. What devices can you suggest that will en- 
courage original investigation on the part of the 
pupil? 

10. Mention some of the beneficial influences of 
teachers’ meetings. 
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ANSWERS. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. School management is its organization and the 
arrangement of exercises, the determination of 
methods, school economy. Discipline is the train- 
ing, with reference to the character of habits pupils 
should acquire. School keeping is commonly used 
as Synonymous with school teaching—also some- 
times ironically to imply failure in school teaching. 
School teaching is teaching school. 

2. (a) Apprehension is sometimes used as mean- 
ing perception, sometimes as meaning alarm; (b) 
an idea is a notion; (¢c) a notion is a simple or gen- 
eral concept: (dd) a judgment is the mental product 
of an act of the judgment. 

3, 4, 5, 6, T, 8, 9, 10. Answers will vary. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. 405,174. 

2. Stonemason’s measure, 2,286 cu. ft.; exact con- 
tents, 2,142 cu. ft. 


8. 215.251.50. 


i.8 rods from corner; 8 rods from center of 


7. 6,075 sq. ft. 

8. $1.60. 

9. $735.75. 

10. See arithmetic or dictionary. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

2. See geography. 

3. Mas. Henlopen, Charles, Henry, Hatteras, 
Lookout, Fear, Romain, Long Isiand, Anticosti. 

4. Steamship from Portland to Dyea, thence over- 
land over the pass to the headwaters of the Yukon, 
traveling down which Dawson City is reached. 

6. Anisterdam is the metropolis of The Nether- 
lands; Wipchester, northern part of Virginia; Ft. 
Buford, on Missouri river, in North Dakota; Helena, 
capital of Montana; Quebec, in Canada, on St. 
Lawrence river; Irvington, on the Hudson river; 
Harper’s Ferry, in West Virginia, on Potomac riv- 
er; Jefierson City, capital of Missouri; Trinidad, 
isiand off the coast of Venezuela. 

7. Exports of Oregon are lumber, wheat, wool and 
fruit. 

8. 11,225 feet. 


HISTORY. 

1. Whitman, Ladd, Groves, Scott, Deady, Minto, 
Nesmith, Shaw, Corbett, Failing. 

2. Wickliffe or Wycliff, an English reformer and 
translator of the Bible. Oglethorpe, the founder of 
the colony of Georgia. Cortez or Cortes, Spanish 
conqueror of Mexico. Winthrop, John, governor of 
Massachusetts. Burgoyne, an English general. 

3. January, 1776, Washington caused a flag to be 
adopted by his army, with 13 red and white stripes 
and the British union jack in the corner. Our pres- 
ent flag was adopted June 14, 1777. 


4. James A. Garfield was born November 19, 1831. 
He was a poor boy, worked on a canal, graduated 
at Williams’ College, was major general, represent- 
ed his district in Congress nine times, was elected 
Senator and then President of the United States. 

5. The patent office, census office and bureau of 
Indian affairs. 

G. See Sec. VILL. Art. L., of the constitution. 

7. Iroquois of New York, Algonquins, a great 
northern group east of the Mississippi, Mobelians, 
Creeks, Chickasaws and Choctaws were in the 
Southern States. Sioux, Minnesota and Dakota. 
Pawnee, on the Platte river. Pueblos. on the Rio 
Grande. Chinooks in western Oregon. 

8. It has increased more rapidly in the last 25 
years than in the preceding 75. 

9. A province without a charter and whose gov- 
ernor and council were appointed by the king. 

10. Answers vary. 





MATDEN NAMES OF THE MOTHERS OF THE 
PRESIDENTS. 


The following is a complete list of the maiden 
names of the mothers of the Presidents of the 
United States: 

Washington, Mary Ball; John Adams, Susanna 
Baylston; Jefferson, Jane Randolph; Madison, Nel- 
lie Conway; Monroe, Eliza Jones; J. Q. Adams, 
Abigail Smith; Andrew Jackson, Elibabeth Hutch- 
inson; Van Buren, Maria Hoes; Harrison, Elizabeth 
Bassett; ‘Tyler, Mary Armistead; Polk, Jane Knox; 
Taylor, Sarah Strother; Fillmore, Phoebe Millard; 
Pierce, Anna Kendrick; Buchanan, Elizabeth Speer; 
Lincoln, Nancy Hanks; Johnson, Mary McDonough; 
Grant, Hannah Simpson; Hayes, Sophia Birchard; 
Garfield, Eliza Ballou; Arthur, Malvina Stone; Cleve- 
land, Annie Neal; Harrison, Elizabeth Irwin; Me- 
Kinley, Naney Campbell Allison. 


A GOOD RIDDLE. 
The following was written by Canning, and is 
one of the neatest riddles extant: 
A word there is of plural number, 
Foe to ease and peaceful slumber. 
Most other words which you may take 
And add an s will plural make; 
But if you add an sg to this, 
So strange the metamorphosis 
Plural is plural now no more 
And sweet what bitter was before, 
Answer—cares. 





If you are right, time wll prove it, and life is too 
short to endanger friendships by wordy wars that 
seldom, if ever, result satisfactorily. 

So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being k nd 
Is all the sad world needs. 
—John Tabb. 
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THE FLOWERS 
Recognize and name from five to ten common 
flowers. 
ita Hlave the flowers on hand and ask the pupils 
whether such and such a flower grew on tree, bush 
or other plant. 
Observe carefully the size, shape and color of 
PLANT WORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES, the flowers studied. 


Discover the cups of the flowers. 








KE, KE. BEAMS Note the different parts of the cups of the flowers. 
Ilave the pupils observe the threadlike parts in 
THE SEED, the center of the flower. 

Have pupils name and describe fro five to ten Ilave the pupils make drawings of the flowers 
common seeds, such as corn, beans, coffee, wheat, studied. Ilave each drawing, if possible, appro 
oats ete., ete. Take any one kind of seed and priately colored. Lead the pupils to keep their 
plant many of them, so that you may ive many eyes open to “Mother Nature.” 
specimens for class work. Ilave pupils do the THE FRUIT. 
same. Hlave the pupils name and describe from five to 

Plant seeds of various kinds to show the pupils ten kinds of fruit. 
that each contains a living germ—a int asleep. Ilave pupils make drawings of the same and 

Use experiments to show the pupils that moist have the drawings appropriately colored. 
ure, light, and heat are all neces y for the Take the apple, pear, peach, plum, and cherry as 
healthy development of the plants good specimens, 

Plant seeds in cotton that the different stages of Outline for the study of the fruit: 
growth may be observed. Have the pupils do the 1. What it is, and where it grew. 
same at home and report their observations to the 2. Its covering—color. 
teacher. Make drawings of each new growth. 3. Its size and shape. 

Have the pupils do the same, as ws s they can. 4. Dimples—(a) stem, (b) eye. 

Commend them for all efforts put fort 5. Parts (a) Skin—color, use, ete. (b) Pulp—color, 

Study with the pupils, the parts of the seed, with sells, use, ete. (ce) Core—parts use, etc. 
the corresponding parts of the growing plant, to 6. Seeds—color parts, use, ete. 
establish facts in relation to origin 7. Its uses. 

Develop and write stories upon the blackboard Compare all fruits studied. Every pupil should 
about seeds, and then have the pupils read them; have one or more specimens, or the work should 
copy them: make other similar ones not be attempted. For substitutes use drawings. 

Read to the children a number of stories about —Educational News. 
seeds and then have the children reproduce them, ——__—______—— 
for reading lessons, language lessons, et PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


THE a 
Study the plant as a whole, naming, locating 
and giving uses of its different parts, such as the 
roots, stem and leaves. 


BY W. A, MOWRY. 

Sometimes it is well to stir up the pupils to rapidi- 
ty in work in arithmetie by giving them such exer- 
cises as the following: “Add 2, 3, 5, 4, 6, 10 14, 6, 


For specimens the wild flowering plants of the 





neighborhood, or the common us unt will 
serve the purpose nicely. 15 5, . 3, 7, 1, 9, 2, subtract 10, divide by 9, add 
. 4, divide by 12 subtract 2; what have you left?’ Or 
THE LEAVES. the rib ain ll 
Have the pupils name from five to ten different “Add 4, 6, 5, 10, 7, 8, 9, 1, divide by 10, multiply 
kinds of leaves and tell the plant or tr nm which by 6 — ly ‘by 3, add 10, divide by 10. Result? 
: ar : : A few amples like these given every day five 
each grew. Gather the autumn leaves or make minutes at a time, will be of great advantage to 
drawings on the blackboard. Pupils may gather any class fitted to take them. 
the leaves dur recreation ds O ter school. Sometims, also, it is a good plan to puzzle the 
When making drawi leaves «  appro- children a little and see how soon they will dis- 
a cover the secret of the puzzle, as follows: 
ipa “Take any number you please (a small number 1s 
Note the venation, margin and size of leaves stud the best, say 2, * or 4) double it, add 5, add 1, 
ied. Compare one kind of leaf her kind, subtract 3, add 4, add 3, divide by 2, subtract the 
ete. : original numbe gi saa 2 add 4, subtract one, and you 
Open the veins of the leaves, if from a green have 10’ 
tree, and see what they contain and from whence Whether the pupils started with 2, 3, or 4, or any 
th is juice comes. Have the pupils all draw- other number, they will have ten at the end of the 
ings and observations the same as yor example. 
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Now for the explanation: 

“Take any number, double it [you then have twice 
that number], add 5 [you then have double the 
numer and 5] add 1 [you then have double the num- 
ber and 6], subtract 3 [you then have double the 
number and 3], add 4 [this makes double the num- 
ber and 7], add 8 [double the number and 10], di- 
vide by 2 [you then have the original number and 
5], subtract the original number [and you have 5], 
add 2 [=7], add 4 [=11, subtract 1 and you have 
ten.” —_ 

The exercise may be varied in any way desired 
and continued to any extent you please, only keep- 
ing in mind to eliminate the original number. 

Il. 


“Now, I wish some one of the class would step 
to the blackboard and follow my directions.” 

“Very well, Thomas, now take the chalk and be 
ready to write. While I am looking the other way, 
please write on the board any number you pleasé, 
having four figures; i. e., thousands.” 

Thomas writes 4386. The teacher takes the 
crayon and turning to the board, quick as a flash 
writes in one corner —24384, 

“That will, I think, be the answer when we get 
the example finished. Now, Thomas, write under 
your number four more figures.” 

Thomas writes 2764. The teacher taking the cray- 
on turns to the board and rapidly puts under it 
7235. Thomas then—the teacher looking the other 
way—writes under it 1236. The teacher writes 
under it $763, and draws a line, asking Thomas tb 
add. The figures stand thus: 

24384 4386 
2764 
7235 
1236 
8763 
24384 

Thomas adds as follows: 

The class are amazed, and Thomas wishes to try 
it again. He writes: 


$334 
The teacher writes 23332 
Thomas writes, 1863 
Teacher writes, 8136 
Thomas writes, 2396 
Teacher writes, 7603 


Thomas adds and finds it correct:— 23332 

The teacher says: “Let us this time have a harda- 
er one. We will have seven numbers instead of 
five.”’ 

He and Thomas then write as follows: 





Answer, 382757 2760 
1860 
8139 
3890 
6109 
8624 
1875 


82757 


The ciass are puzzled. The teacher says: “Let 
us take a small one. Possibly you can see how it 
is done. We will have this time but three figures 
and three numbers. ‘Thomas write.” 


Thomas writes, 290 
Answer, 1298 Thomas, 000 
Teacher, 999 

1289 

“I think I see it,” says Helen. “You make the 
two lines equal nine ever time. So, in this last 
one you add 999 to the first number—or what is 
simpler, add 1,000 less one. In the case before 
this, you added 9,999 three times, or 30,000 less 
three. In the first two cases you added 20,000 
less two.” 

The teacher accepted the explanation, and after 
one or two more examples every member of the 
class could “do the teacher’s trick” and went home 
to try it upon his friends.—Intelligence. 





OUTLINE OF FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 





BY PRINCIPAL M. O. GRACES. 





1791—United States Bank chartered for twenty 
years. 

1811—Re-charter defeated by one vote in House 
and by casting vote in the Senate. 

1816—United States Bank re-chartered for twenty 
years. 

1834-86—Jackson defeats re-charter. 

1834-38—State Banks and Sub-Treasury. 

1834-60—State Banking Systems in the several 
States. 

1841—Tyler vetoes bill for Fiscal Bank of United 
States. 

1862-3--National Greenback and National Bank- 
ing Laws. 

1873—Demonetization of silver (coinage of silver 
dollars stopped). 

1876—Law for Resumption of Specie Payments 
in 1879. 

1878—Foreed Coinage. (Bland-Allison Law— 
Coinage of silver dollar resumed.) 

1890—Forced Purchase. (Sherman Law.) 

18938—Repeal of the Sherman Law. 

—The Moderator. 





Fear is not in the habit of speaking truth. Wheu 
perfect sincerity is expected, perfect freedom must 
be allowed: nor has any one who is apt to be angry 
when he hears the truth, any cause to wonder that 
he does not hear it.—Tacitus. 





“Often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 
—Coleridge. 
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HISTORY.—THE CLOSE OF TILE WAR. 


Before beginning the month's work as outlined in 
the Course,, call attention to the retreat of Lee 
from Richmond, till exhausted and hemmed in he 
is compelled to surrender. The quiet demeanor of 
the Silent Man under these trying circumstances 
is well worth the study of aur boys and girls. 

Get the children to picture two great armies oc 


ecupying a line of battle some six or eight miles 


long. Let them see that on each side the army is 
divided into large divisions with some great general 
at the head of each division. See these two armies 
facing each other waiting till the two greater gen 
erals discuss the conditions upon which war shall 
cease. Over in a house near, sit these two war- 
riors. They had fought side by side in the Mexi 


ean War, having been educated by overnment 


at West Point. Grant dictates the specific terms 
upon which the rebellious army is to return to their 


homes. The two generals bid each other good-bye 


and Grant returns with a light heart to Washington. 
Lee issues a well-timed address to his soldiers, 
their guns are stacked, they sign an agreement 
termed a parole and with weary tread take up their 


journey to their once happy homes. ‘These they 
find in ashes often, or demolished by the ruthless 
hand of war. 

Do not dwell at length upon the assassinatiou 
and death of Lincoln. Show the loss to the coun 
try of so noble a soul at so critical a time. But 
eall attention to the fact that the world depends 
upon no one man for any great length of time. It 
would have been bad indeed if the great men of 
Lincoln’s time had not learned something from his 
life. They had, and so the government moves on 
tcward its high destiny of guaranteeing to all 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” and 
this “without regard to race, color, or previous con 
dition of servitude.” 

The Grand Review will enable the pupils to see 
their fathers and brothers march down Pennsyl 
vania avenue to receive the plaudits of the nation 
they had saved. It is not an hour of triumph over 


an enemy. Call attention, if you have read some 


toman history, to the difference between this Grand 
Review of the Volunteer sodiers of a nation and the 
triumphal procession of Caesar. 

Lead the children to see what a grand thing it 
was for this great army of half a million to be 
mustered out and return to the Arts of Peace. 

It will be impossible to name and discuss in order 
all the steps taken in the reorganization of the 
States lately in rebellion; but the teacher should 
gather up some scheme as follows: 

1. The President removes the commercial re- 
strictions against the seceded States in which oppo- 
sition to the government had ceased. 

2. A proclamation stating upon what conditions, 
with certain exceptions, persons lately in rebellion 


might receive full amnesty and pardon, and be re 
invested with the right to exercise the functions of 
citizens, 

% The appointment by the President of pro 
Visional Governors over North Carolina, South Car 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Texas, with power to organize governments in those 
States, 

1. Removal of the restrictions of internal com 
inerce, by proclamation of the President. 

» VParoling State prisoners, and annulling the 
vet suspending the writ of habeas corpus. + 

These actions represent the policy of the Presi 
dent. Congress thought no person should be re 
ceived as a member of either Senate or House until 
such time as was agreed upon by the two branches 
of Congress. Congress and the President differed 
so Widely in their notions of the proper methods of 
reorganizing the lately rebellious States that it re 
sulted in his impeachment. (The President was 
really impeached, and was actually tried, but was 
hot convieted.) 

Troops were kept in the seceded States to pre 
serve order, and after many very trying experiences 
the State governments were exercising their accus 
tomed duties and in Hayes’ administration the 
troops were withdrawn, 

Show the children that the Thirteenth, Four 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Consti 
tution were the outgrowth of the war. Explain 
ezch ope to the class. 

I have not taken up all the topics as given ip 
the Course. 

The purchase of Alaska and laying the Atlantic 
cable are especially valuable. Lead pupils to dis 


cuss advantages growing from each. In Grant's 
term the Pacific Railroad was finished. (See the 


survey in fourth month.) In order to complete this 
road the government granted the companies build 
ing the road mapy thousands of acres of land, ané 
guaranteed the payment of nearly a hundred mil 
lien dollars in bonds. Why should the government 
be so deeply interested in this road? 

The Geneva Award will recall the part Englanée 
teok, indirectly, in helping the Confederate gov 
ernment. The Alabama had destroyed about $15, 
000,000 worth of property belonging to citizens o1' 
the United States. The commission which met at 
Geneva decided that England should pay that sun 
to the United States. The money was then dis 
tributed among those who could show to the Ala 
Dama Court of Claims that they had property de- 
stroyed and were therefore entitled to a-portion of 
the money. 

Following close upon the great fires in Boston, 
Chicago and the pineries of the North, came the 
hard times of 1873. The causes of financial depres 
sions would better be left to wiser heads for state 
ment, but it is po trouble to state the accompany: 
ing conditions. Money became scarce, prices low, 
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industriai enterprises deranged, and general dis 
trust in business relations prevailed. During these 
hard times it seemed other disorganizing force: 
were at work. The State governments in the South 
had passed into the hands of the “carpet baggers” 
and the ignorant negroes, and corruption and reck 
lessness seemed everywhere to prevail. 


Very little gold or silver money had been in cir 
culation since the beginning of the Civil War. The 
circulating medium was greenbacks and national 
bank notes. Silver had been demonetized in 1873. 
But there was a very general feeling that the bonds 
held against the government should not be paid in 
gold alone. So ip ISTS a law called the Bland law 
provided for the coinage of not less than $2,000,000, 
nor more than $4,000,000 per month, the bullion for 
Which must be purchased by the government at the 
market price. A law was also passed, called the 
Resumption Act, which provided that on and after 
January 1, 1879, the government would resuine, or 
begin again, the payment of specie—gold and silver 
Previous to this all paper money was somewhat 
depreciated. The resumption of specie payments 
placed all forms of money on a par. 

In speaking of the Contennial Exposition, show 
that the event celebrates a century of independence 
and that it marks the onward march of progress in 
the industrial and fine arts. 

The Electoral Commission was a temporary ex- 
pedient to settle a very complicated question. The 
legality of the electoral votes from several South- 
ern States was questioned. In fact, in more than 
one instance two sets of electoral votes were sent 
to the President of the Senate. (See the Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution.) This commission, 
made up of five Representatives, five Senators and 
five Judges of the Supreme Court, decided Hayes 
was elected, and so he was inaugurated. Hayes 
conciliated the Southern States by withdrawing the 
trecps from there. Soldiers had been stationed in 
various places in the South since the close of the 
war. Hayes’ administration was in the main un- 
eventful.—Geo. W. Smith in The School News. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 
—Longfellow. 


“Our lives are songs. God writes the words 
And we set them to music at pleasure; 

And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure.” 





“Reasons are the most awkward things in the 
world. They seldom fit.’—Frank R. Stockton. 


THE SECRET OF THE DANDELION. 
A NATURE STUDY. 
Complex and difficult as nature study may be- 


come in its highest form, the beginnings are sim 


ple. Almost any object will answer and any one 
may become a student, if willing to be very patient 
and observant. Some years ago I watched the 


change in the dandelion, and learned enough to re- 
pay for the time and trouble. Common as it is, the 
chenges in form, color and size are remarkable; yet 
few persons know the time and manner of these 
changes. One day they notice the yellow blooms 
in the grass; the next, tall stems uplift little globes 
of white, which a breeze breaks up and sets sailing 
through the air. But they do not see this on the 
same stalk, as they suppose. This is the secret of 
the dandelion, and, like other of nature's secrets, 
it must be carefully studied before it is revealed. 
Perbaps the reading of the record will lead some 
readers to do a little nature study for themselves. 
Selecting a thrifty plant that is throwing up short 
stems, bearing small green balls, we will tie a 
thread round one of the stems. Other stalks may 
be marked in the same way, now or later. The 
green ball remains as it was, for two or three days; 
then early one morning the flower opens. How 
pure and fresh are the petals in color and texture! 
The center is still compact and unopened. At night 
the flower closes. Next morning it opens again, 
and now the center has become iike the rest of the 
flower, and we can distinguish a pistil attached to 
the base of each petal. At nightfall the flower 
cleses, and does not open again the next day. 
iys it remains quiet. 
Meantime, a wonderful change is going on inside 


g 
For seven succeeding di 


the green sheath. If you open one just after the 
final closing, you will see at the base of each yel- 
low petail and pistil a very short delecate stem, at- 
tached to a little white seed. During: the closure, 
the yellow flower begins to wither and dry * up. 
The little white stems begin to grow, pushing the 
shrunken flower befere them, until the former are 
as long as the sheath in which they are held. Then 
the dried-up flower drops off. leaving exposed the 
featber-tipped stems, which look like little white 
camel’s-hair brushes, and are very beautiful under 
the magnifying glass. 

Another day passes, and suddenly the _ flower- 
stalk rises, if it has been lying down, or shoots up- 
ward if it has been shut. The green sheath parts 
and turns slowly back upon the stem, bringing the 
compacted filaments into full exposure to light and 
air. The little brushes fly wide open in parachute 
form; the now dark-brown seeds are thrown up- 
ward and outward on the convex base to which 
they are attached, and by noon they are ready to 
float away on the breeze. 
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Some one may ask why the Almighty should take 
sc much pains to make and spread abroad so worth- 
less a weed. Does He make anything worthless? 
A weed is only a plant out of place, and the dande- 
lion has its uses. Medical men can name one; the 
old ladies who dig it for salad can give another. In 
some places it is forced under glass for the use of 
salad epicures, and as I found several heads, just 
before the final opening, with the seed pecked out 
on one side, the birds can probably name a third 
one very practical to them. 

Most of us, I think, will“ confess to a thrill of 
pleasure when the first dandelion appears on the 
lawn, and were it a rare plant, we might be ex- 
cused for going into raptures over it. In color it 
surpasses the Marechal Niel rose, and set on the 
sward, with its curious changes, it is a living proof 
ef nature’s broad position on the currency question 
—she gives us gold and silver and greenbacks, too. 
I should not be surprised to see in one of those 
stately English journals, which have glorified the 
muliein as the “American velvet plant,” some such 
notice as this: ‘“faraxacum dens leonis.” This new 
and beautiful American plant is now to be seen in 
full perfection on the grounds of Messrs. Green- 
house, Sons & Co., Stralwey-on-the-Thames. Its 
sudden bloom and wonderful transformation cause 
it to be an endless theme of remark and object of 
adwiration among the many who flock to see it. 
The plant is of small, obscure growth, set close to 
the ground, so that its peculiar serrated leaves are 
scarcely observed. At an unexpected moment a 
short stalk is thrown up, and there expands a flow- 
er thickly set with small, narrow petals of the most 
brilliant gold color imaginable. After a few days 
a sudden change takes place; the gold is trans- 
formed to silver, and becomes a feathery globe, 
which a puff will send into the air, each tiny 
feather being freighted with a seed. The Taraxa- 
cum is a rare addition to our floral treasures.” 

The long, irregular leaf of the dandelion is also 
worthy of study. It suggests a leaf of simple form, 
on which some industrious child has elaborated a 
pattern with the scissors. From this jagged, den- 
tate outline comes the name of the plant—the “‘lion’s 
tooth,” dent de jion.—Hoyt in the Country Gentle- 
men. 


A little girl, fresh from school, burst out at the 
table with the following: “Mamma, I don’t think 
our music teacher has any sense; just think, she 
stopped us right in the middle of a piece we were 
singing, and asked us: ‘How many turnips are 
there in a bushel? and then she marked us ’cause 
we couldn't tell.” 

When summoned, the teacher, as soon as_ she 
could restrain her laughter, explained to the mother 
of the irate pupil that the question she had asked 
was, “How many beats are there in a measure?’— 
Exchange. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON GENDER. 


BY EDWIN W. DORAN, 
President of Clinton Normal school. 





Some of our text books and the teachings of many 
educators need revision upon the subject of gender, 
Teachers and writers continue to discuss “common” 
gencer and “neuter,” though there seems not the 
slightest excuse for retaining those terms. When 
the gender of a word is unknown, it is customary 
to call it “common,” and when a word has no gen- 
der it is called “neuter.” Since neuter means 
neither, nenese no gender at all, why retain the 
term? ; 

Perhaps those authors and teachers who use the 
three or four different gender terms agree in defin- 
ing gender as “that form or use of a word by which 
it denotes sex.’ Also they say: “Living beings are 
either of the male sex or the female sex. Things 
without life have no distinction of sex—are sex- 
less.” We may as well say, then, that there are but 
two genders, the masculine and the feminine; some 
nouns have no gender; some nouns denote one of 
the two sexes, as parent, but the sex cannot be de- 
termined; and some nouns may denote both gen- 
ders, as parents, in referring to the parents of one 
person. 

We are toid that there are three ways of distin- 
guishing the genders: 1. By using different words 
for the masculine and the feminine, as boy, girl; 2. 
By using different endings, or suffixis, as lion, 
licness; 3. By prefixing a gender word to another 
werd, as he goat, she goat often improperly written 
as compound words). 3ut none of these’ three 
modes throw any light upon the methods of dis- 
tinguishing the common and the neuter genders. 
There is no distinct form of the word for the neuter 
gender, except with reference to the personal pro- 
nouns, as he, she, it. While “it” generally refers to 
objects without sex, the word may be used to de- 
note either sex of children or lower animals, and in 
such cases, people who insist upon using the com- 
mon gender should call “it’ common instead of 
neuter. When “it” refers to a child or a bird, it 
denotes sex just as much as the words child or 
bird, and should not be called neuter. 

According to this view of the subject, then, we 
would say that, with respect to gender, nouns are 
divided into two classes—gender nouns and gender- 
less nouns, or nouns without gender, or neuter 
nouns. The gender nouns are subdivided into two 
classes, masculine and feminine (see Baskenill and 
Sewell’s Grammar). A note should explain that 
the gender of some nouns is indeterminate, or can- 
not be known; and that the plurals of some nouns 
may denote both genders, as parents, persons. 
Even though the context should disclose the sex of 
such words, it is doubtful whether they should be 
parsed as of either sex. We should insist upon the 
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distinction that we are parsing names, not objects. 
The word parent or person does not indicate cer- 
tainly either, sex. The words boy and John indi- 
cate males, the words girl and Mary indicate fe- 
males. I see no reason why John and Tom should 
not be parsed as masculine even when they refer 
to girls, as they sometimes do. We are not parsing 
the girl or the boy, but the name; and because one 
mother out of a thousand chooses to give her girl 
4 misnomer, that should not affect the sex of the 
word; for to the great body of English-speaking 
people the word John indicates a male. 

It is needless to say here that we should not force 
the analogy between gender in English and gender 
in many other languages. In most of the Indo- 
European languages gender does not always mean 
sex, and there are usually three forms of the word 
to denote the three genders. Also not all masculine 
nouns are males, nor all feminine nouns females. 
The gender forms apply also to adjectives as well 
as to nouns. In the Semitie languages there are 
but two genders. In the majority of languages 
distinction of gender is entirely wanting. Accord- 
ing 10 some authorities, strictly speaking, the Eng- 
lish language has no gender except in some of the 
personal pronouns. (See Century Distionary.) 

In closing I repeat what must be apparent to all, 
in English the 
teachings of many grammarians stand greatly in 


that upon the subject of gender 


need of revision. 
Clinton, Mo, 


oT le 
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LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. 





BY S. E. GUTTERRIDGE. 





It is a difficult matter to classify the capital let- 
ters. hTere are so many different forms of each 
letter that one cannot make a general classification, 
but when you select the style of capitals that you 
desire to present ,you can classify them very easily. 
Give those letters that are the easiest to make first 
and then follow with letters that resemble the pre- 
ceding ones. If you present your work in this man- 
her you will be able to get good results. 

If you teach ‘penmanship without system, you 
need not expect good results, for they cannot be 
obtained in that manner. Penmanship requires 


scientific instruction the same as the languages or 
mathematics. So many fail in their work in the 
penmanship class because they have no systematic 


alae 


| Pan aa eae 


course, but present the subject in a disconnected 
manner, 

No 54 Nae several different styles, but the one il- 
lustrated you will find to be the most practical. In- 
stead of a loop, we have a straight line. In fact, 
you can omit all loops below the line and the time 
is coming when we will not see loops in any of our 
writing. A number of penmen omit the loops now 
and it will be the means of enabling our pupils to 
make better progress when all the teachers “get 
into procession.” The down stroke should be made 
perfectly straight and vertical. Place No. 54 in 
words, as, Jones, James, Johnson. 

No. 55 as composed of two nearly parallel down 
strokes. The second down stroke does not begin 
so high as the first. This letter will not be difficult 
to make as it resembles the small n. Place No. 55 
in words, as, None, Norman, Noonan. 

No. 56 is made the same as No. 55 with the addi- 
tion of one more down stroke and one connective 
stroke. ‘the pupils will be able to see the similarity 
that exists between No. 55 and No. 56. Place No. 
5G in words, as, Moon, More, Moore. 

No. 57 will be difficult to acquire and will require 
considerable attention. Point out to the pupils the 
different curves and manner of making them. 
Place No. 57 in words, as, Vine, Vining, Vane. 

No. 48 is a very difficult letter to make and will 
require considerable practice. If made like the 
second style in the illustration ,the pupils will not 
find so much difficulty in making it. If you use the 


. n 55 ‘) 
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first letter, show the pupil that each stroke is made 
differently. Place No. 58 in words, as, Winner, 
Worker, Wonder. 

In all your work, select the style of letter that 
you like and present no other style to your pupils. 





“He that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And imukes me poor indeed.” 

—Shakespeare. 
3e noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 

—Lowell. 





“We Know not our own character till time teaches 
us self-knowledge; if we are wise, we may thank 
ourselves; if we are great, we must thank fortune.” 
- Buiwer. 
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HAWAIT; OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 
By John R. Musick. Svo. 524 pp., 
and 56 full-page half-tone plates. 
Cloth, $2.75; half Morocco, #4. New 
York and London. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 


This sumptuous volume wil: be a 
surprise to many people who have but 
a slight conception of what the 
Hawaiian Islands really are. With all 
that has been published in bosks and 
newspapers about Hawaii, the ma- 
jority of Americans know compara- 
tively little about the country. This 
story of Hawaii as it has been and as 
ir is to-day, comes as a genuine revel- 
ation, while the profusion of exquisite 
plietures with which the book abounds 
makes it by far the handsomest and 
nrost delightful work on this subject 
ever published TYhere are about 150 
illustrations in this volume, over a 
hundred of them being half-tone re- 
productions of photograpiis taken on 
the spot. These are embellished with 
dainty border decorations by Ililip E. 
Flintoff, and are printed with a won- 
derful degree of finish aad perfection. 
Freeland A. Carter has added 34 pen 
sketches which enliven the text in a 
most sprightly manner. 

The “Sandwich Islands” have Lad a 
particular interest for Amev:cans ever 
since the days of the early mission- 
artes. Mr. John R. Musick, author of 
the Columbian Historic2l Novels, is a 
good traveler, and knows how to tell 
the story of his travels in a stiaight- 
forward, animated, and pleasing way. 
He visited every island in the Haw- 
aiian group, and has vividly sketched 
their various characteristics and re- 
scurces. It is a book that should be 
read by every American who would 
te thoroughly well-informed regarding 
these islands that may soot; become 
pait of our own domiir. We com- 
mend it to all who desire the experi- 
“nce of that interest in a well-written 
rtory of travel which is the ncxt thing 
to visiting a new land. 


AEPLETONS HOME 
BOOKS. 


THE HALL OF SHELLS. sy 
A. S. 


ers, 


READING 


Mrs. 
Hardy, author of Three Sing- 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
Is97, , 60 cents. 

Appleton’s Home Reading. Books 
present upon a symmetrical plan the 
best available literature in the various 
fields of human learning, selected with 
a view to the needs of students of all 
grades in supplementing their school 
studies and for home reading. The 
Hall of Shells is a much 
value and great interest, full of in- 
formation, and just the book for the 
young. 


book of 


Its language is plain, and the 
illustrations excellent. 





CURIOUS HOMES 
TENANTS. 
New York. 
65 cents, 
This work is designed to attract the 

attention of the youthful mind to the 
subject of which it treats and awaken 
their interest in it. A novel feature 
in the number of engravings it con- 
tains which are unnoticed in the let- 
press, introduced to render the 
book more attractive, and, if possible 
to extend its use beyond the text. 


AND THEIR 
By ames Carter Beard. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1897. 


ter 





os 


INCLE SAM’S SECRETS, a Story of 
National Affairs for the youth of the 
Nation. By Oscar Phelps Austin. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1897. 
75 cents. 

This work furnishes a great deal of 
practical information about national 
affairs that is invaluable to young 
students, and will stimulate them to 
fuller investigation and _ thorough 
analysis. The pursuit of Social Sci- 
ence should not be neglected, and this 
book is destined to lead to beneficial 
results, 





THE LINCOLN LITERARY COL- 
LECTION. Desigred for  school- 
room and family circle. By J. P. 
McCaskey, Editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. Cloth, 12mo, 
576 pages. Price, $1.00. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago. 

This volume is a collection of choice 
literary selections for reading in 
schools or in the family circle, and for 
memory work. It has been named in 
honor of Abraham Lincoln, who was 
noted for his habit of committing. to 


Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris. 
ing trom a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me, 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.’’ 


Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.|. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


memory poems that he enjoyed, anf 
choice passages of prose which he was 
wont to quote in his speeches and 
writings. His spirit felt an affinity for 
all that was choice and noble in liter 
ature and in human nature. Many of 
the selections presented in tls book 
are those favorites, 
among others that poem which he % 
often quoted, and of which he knew 
so profoundly the meaning, “Oh, Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud? 
The editor of these selections believe 
that the children of America cann0 
better cherish the memory of the greal 
Lincoln, or follow his example to bet 
ter advantage, than by storing thelt 
minds with the best and most inspit 
ing passages of literature. 

Altogether the book is one of the 
choicest and most useful collections 0 
literary selections for the  purposé 
named that we have seen, and reflects 
great credit on the literary taste aol 
skill of its editor. 


which were his 
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, HISTORY OF THE 
srATES FOR SCHOOLS. By Wil- 
pr F. Gorauy, Charles Scribner’s 
sons, New York. 480 pp., $1 net. 
The year 1897 produced several new 
histories, but we believe have 
arpassed this one by Prof. Gordy in 
deanness of statement, logical  ar- 
rangement of facts, and the interest- 
g manner in which the facts are 
sated. Many of histories have 
given entirely too much space to wars 
ad bloodshed and al! are glad to note 
that Dr. Gordy larger space to 
pen and measures. 


UNITED 


none 


our 


gives 


The mechanical fearures of the book 
ge of a very high order. The publish- 
es heve spared neither effort nor ex- 


pense upon the maps. pictures and 
autographs. Altogether we most 


eartily commend the book. Our sup- 
jlement in this “The Declara- 
tion of Independence,” is from this 


issue, 


work. 





Irish’s American and British Au- 
thors, from which we have often 
quoted liberally is having an immense 
sale. Dr. Emerson E. White has ex- 
pressed the sentiments of many others 
inregard to this great book, when he 
ays: “The boy or girl that studies 
your book ought to learn to love the 
best in modern literature, both Amer- 
ian and British; and what a constel- 
lation of stars shine in our American 
havens! Your book seems to me ad- 
nirably adapted for use in upper gram- 
nar, high school, and normal classes; 
and it occurs to me that it would be a 
raluable book for Reading Circles.” 





PREPARE FOR THE N. A. E. 
WASHINGTON. 

The Big Four Route and the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway will run a 
special train to the Educational Asso- 
ation meeting for the exclusive use 
of teachers and their friends, which 
will be equipped with through day 
coaches, sleeping cars and dining cars 
from St. Louis to Washington. 


AT 


Mr. E. B. Pope, the Western Pas- 
senger Agent of the C. & O. Ry., is al- 
teady making arrangements for the 


teachers’ comfort both at Washington 
and on the way. Begin to prepare 
early to attend this great meeting of 
the N. E. A. 
For further information about rates, 
arrangements and general information 
Tegarding the trip, address. 
W. P. DEPPE, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent 
Big Four Route, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. B. POPE, 
Western Passenger Agent, Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway, St. Louis, Mo, 








AGENTS 


We desire to arrange now 


for good 
agents in every county to represent 
the American Journal of Education 
and take subscriptions at the summer 
meetings. 

We want agents who mean business 
and to such we will give liberal terms, 








Write to-day, and arrange for the 
spring and summer work. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
We are receiving many new _ sub- 


seribers this month, for which we are 
very thankful. The largest club of 
nearly one hundred new names is sent 
in by the American Magazine League. 
This league is doing excellent educa- 
tional work by distributing first-class 
reference books at small cost and on 
easy payments. 





RENEWALS. 

We sent out bills to those who were 
in arrears several days ago. Many 
have responded and returned the bill, 
accompanied by the subscription price. 
Will not all do likewise, that the ac- 
count on our books may be straight 
and up to date. 

Look at the date on your wrapper. If 
it shows ‘97, we hope you will remit 

that we can have it 
‘97 is rather out of date 


at once, 
changed, as 
now. 


so 





BROWN’S UNIVERSAL 
BOOK, 


QUESTION 


We fear many do not appreciate the 
great offer we are still making of 
Brown's Universal Question Book, for 
only 25 cents additional, when you sub- 
scribe or renew. This is not a cheap 
edition. It is well bound in cloth, the 
same that sold everywhere for $1. 
You can have this great book, and 
this journal one year, for only $1.25. 


300KS. 

We can furnish any book published 
at publisher's prices. 

Write us for prices when you want 
a Dictionary, Cyclopedia, Maps, Flags, 
school Clocks, or in fact anything for 
your self or your school. We will get 
it for you and save you money. 





. 
Dobbins’ Floating-Borax Soap cen- 


tains all the good properties of Dobbins’ 
Electric, combined with those of the 
best floating soap. No chapped hands 
where this soap is used. Same price as 
adulterated soaps without Borax. Red 
wrapper. 





The American Splane Company, of 
Chicago, is a first-class house. Notice 
their advertisement in another column. 
They handle the very best goods and 
we recommend them most cordially. 





“Every Missouri teacher is entitled to 
the free courses of instruction offered 
by the University to the teachers of 
the State. 

These courses begin April 1 and con- 
tinue two months, and are designed to 
meet the wants of those teachers who 
are desirous of making progress in 
their profession, who wish ‘to attain 
to better aims and methods and thus 


become more effective in the class 
room.” 
Those teachers whose terms of 


school are closed have a rare oppor- 
tunity afforded them of attending the 
University and receiving all of its 
advantages for two months at an ex- 
pense of railroad fare and board. 





How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly. honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made Yd their firm. 

WEST RUAX. 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price, Tie 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





First Pupil: 
Our thought of thee is glad with hope, 
Dear country of our love and pray- 
ers; 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and airs. 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 


By God’s grace only stronger made; 
In future tasks before thee set 


Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


Second Pupil: 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As true, and wise, and brave as 
they, 
Why count the loss without the gain? 
The best is that we have to-day. 


No lack was in thy primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded here, 
Thine were the men of Plymouth Rock, 
The puritan and cavalier, 


And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 
Whose hands, unstained in peace, 
maintained 
The swordless 
Penn, 


commonwealth = of 


Third Pupil: 

And time shall be the power of all 
To do the work that duty bids. 
And make the people’s council hall 

As lasting as the pyramids. 


Thy lesson all the world shall learn, 
The nations at thy feet shall sit; 
Earth's farthest mountain tops shall 


burn 
With watehfires from thine own up- 
lift. 
Great, without seeking to be great 


By fraud or conquest; rich in gold, 
But richer in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold. 


All: 

With peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due, 

So owns our !dyal dream of thee; 
God of our fathers, make it true. 


Oh, lands of lands, to thee we give 
Our ove, ou~ trust, our service free 

For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 


_ ———— 


New “York University. 
SUMMER COURSES. 

Fourth year, July 5—August 12. Courses in 
Mathematics. Science Languages and Peda- 
ZOgy. delightful suburban locality in New 
York City. For circulars address 

CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights. NEW YORK CITY. 


‘ ~ WANTED--Persons to 

or at cle, none address envel- 

pes, circulars, etc. 

Good pay; steady work; old house. Address 

STANDARD PUBLISHING CO., 41 N. 6th Street, 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 





A SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 





bre ice practical work in news writing, news 
vathering, editorial writing; a study of adver- 
tisements and the construction and proper use 
{ the newspaper headline. Entire expenses 
less than 50 cents @ week. 
LEWIS D. SAMPSON, 

In special charge of the course in — alism, 

Northern Indiana Normal College, Valparaiso, 


ind. 


POP OPS VST TST FCT See Se See 


IF YOU TEACH 


Bookkeeping 
YOU WILL BE INTERESTED 
IN THE WORKS WHICH WE 
PUBLISH ON THAT SUBJECT. 


specimen 
booklet. 


WILLIAIIS & ROGERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


rrr 


Send for free pages and 


Rochester, N. Y. 


ll ll ll lls lil lettin nl Aen hn. Ath te 


Chicago, Ill. 


vvTYrTrrw 


> 
~ 


KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING. #44444 


Instruction by correspondence, 
ticulars address, 


ANNAPOLIS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Md. 


For full par- 


Annapolis, 


Buckeye Bell Foundry, 
E. Wey one duazen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
est Pure Cop- 
‘ er = re Church Bells 8 & Chimes, 
ighest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
Bellis. PSenders of Largest Bell in America. 
The Law Student who is unable eet 
away frem home for 
the first year’s work may have the proper direc- 
tion in reading, by correspondence. Same plan 
of examination as those touching one’s qualifi- 
catians for degrees conferred by the College, 
under the ata of the State of Indiana 
). SAMPSON, Director, 


CHAUTAUQUA EXTENSION PLAN OF EDUCATION, 


Valparaiso, Ind, 


to 


BY MAIL. FREE 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 


SHORTHAND 





ENGINEERING 


A profession that is not over 
crowded; offering great op- 
§ portunities for development 
and distinction. Any earnest 
Person can master it without 
interference with other duties, 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


in all its branches. Architecture, surveying, draw- 
ing, mechanical, electrical, steam, hydraulic, 


municipal, sanitary, railroad and 


structural engineering. Gradua- 


tion with degrees, recognize 


everywhere. Terms $20. Install- 
6th Year. 

















a 





ments received as low as $2.00 
monthly. Send postal for illus- 
trated circular. 


NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INST. (Ine.) 
83 Seeond Nat. Bank Bidg, Washington, D, 
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Our courses in journalism by correspondence | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


COURSE. 





PEN BASE... 


IS SECURED BY USING 


THE 


WABASH 


Fountain 
Pen. 


Made of best Para rubber, 





beautifully chased, with 
14K. Gold Pen in Fine, 
Medium or Stub Points, 


FULLY GUARANTEED, 
ROUND “x ‘= ) $1.00 
HEXAGON $s: rR i $1.50 


ip en. 1 ich 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Your money back if you want it. 


C, M. Barnes Co., 


106-112 Wabash Ave,, 
CHICAGO. 


Business established 1873; Incor- 
porated 1894. A good business repu- 
tation for 25 years is behind this pen. 


LIBERAL alii > 
TO THE TRADE. . 


“Big Job’ in Sheet i 


Owing to the failure of the pub- 
lishers, we bought at a nominal 
price an immense quantity, as 
perlist below, which we offer at 
the absurd price of 

10 CENTS PER COPY. 
3 SHEETS FOR 25 CENTS. 

12 FOR 75 CENTS. 

20 ONE EACH TITLE,$1. 


LIST OF TITLES. 





\ Straight 
/ per Cap. 


en 





“ 


VOCAL Pubs’ List. 
Aunt Sis Tab Visscher & Lanyon 30c 
Uncle Dan ° ...... Visscher & Lanyon Sic 
Where My Honey Sleeps Visscher & Lanyon dic 
The Dog Went Mad... Sung 
by Eddie Foy Lamb & Carson 40c 
The Old Fiddler Lamb & Carson 4c 
The Merry-Go-Round. Lamb & Carson 85c 
Back to the Old Home. Lamb & Carson 40c 
To Cheer the World .. Reynolds 50c 
After the Divorce eatin Fosgate Bic 
o! Notl . L. R. Cate 4fc 
Dear Old Wife and I E.G. Andrews 50c 
Across the Sea I Come 
to Thee........... Lamb & Schleiffarth 50c 
Sweet Nora Dare Campiglio 50c 
The Gay Coquette ‘Lamb & Schleiffarth 40c 
She’s Waiting on the Sad 
Sea Shore 2 e Lamb & Carson 4c 
l'hy Will Be Done....... I. R. Cate 40c 


INST RU MENTAL. 

The Ballet : Camille de Neuville 50c 
In Forest Shades, Polka C. J. Rockwell 50c 
Gay Soldier’s Schottische. Edward Holst 50c 
An Eastern Idyl, Pastoral W. H. Lanyon 50c 

N. B —To introduce our Wabash Pen we will 
give, if ordered, 10 sheets of this music with each 
order oe by $1.00 or $1.50, as priced 


— C. M. BARNES CO., 


ee CHICAGO. 
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HOPE PUBLISHING CO., 
167 WABASH AVENUE. 
Chicago, March, 1898. 
To OuR FRIEND THE TEACHER: 


Allow us to call your attention to Uncle 
Sam’s School Songs, a new collection of 
music for Day Schools, Colleges, Institutes 
and the Home Circle. Edited by Charles 
kK. Langley, assisted by W. A. Ogden. The 
contents of this most excellent and non- 
graded book cover a wide range in both 
literary sentiment and musical scope. This 
renders it practical for all ages and for 
every occasion. It contains a complete 
course of practical lessons, covering 39 
pages, and also a department of 11 pages 
devoted to the elements of music. In all 
there are 192 pages, of which 138 pages 
are devoted to four-part songs. These are 
patriotic, ethical, instructive, humorous, 
and processional in character. The tone 
of the book is pure and elevating. Forty- 
four different musical writers are repre- 
sented, and 24 pages are devoted to patri- 
otic music. School books with less matter 
and fewer pages have sold for 50 cents a 
copy, but to insure its quick adoption by 
hundreds of schools we have decided to 
quote an introductory cash-with-the- 
order price of only 18 cents a copy, with 
postage or express charges fully prepaid 
to any point in the United States. This 
isan unprecedented offer, and will mean a 
financial loss to us unless sales are large. 
Uncle Sam’s School Songs is strongly 
bound in muslin covers, with an illumin- 
ated patriotic design in three colors. 


Allow us to suggest that the necessary 
cash may be raised by means of a school 
concert, for which the unusual admission 
fee of 9 cents may be charged, each pupil 
who sells two tickets thus securing his own 
admission and a copy of the book. It will 
not ke necessary to go outside of Uncle 
Sam’s School Songs for material to make 
the con-ert a great success, but of course it 
will be necessary for some one to advance 
cash sufficient to purchase the needed books. 
When requested, we will furnish a supply 
of admission tickets for 10 cents a hundred, 
postpaid. Where the concert plan is not 
feasible, it will be well for the teacher to 
keep the books in stock and sell them to the 
pupils as needed. In many cases supplies 
of song books are purchased by the board 
of directors for the free use of the scholars. 


Do not fail to secure a sample copy. 
stamps, and may be returned if not satisfactory. 














‘Uncle 
I SEMS 


138 Study with a Will. 


Rev. C. W. Ray, D. D. 
TEACHER. 


























Cuas. Epw. Prior. 











| I. Now young friends with ready mind, Leave your frolic all _be-hind; 
| 2. Ban-ishall your thoughts of play, Do your best from day to day; 
| 3. Stud -y with an earn-est will, Ev-’ry irksome task ful- fill; 
| 
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To your work with cour-age go, 
Heed the coun-sels of the wise, 


| Anda worthy spir - it show. 
| 
| 
| Stud - y hard with one ac- —_, 
| 


And to hon-or you shall rise. 
You shall finda rich  re-ward. 
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ScHoLaARs. With earnestness. 
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| To our tasks we glad-ly bine And each les-son try to learn; 
| We will brave-ly do our best; Tho’ts of play shall be re - pressed, 
| Good and faithful you shall see, We will ev-er try to be; 
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Hon -or and o - bey each rule While we shall re- main in school. 
And_ beneath your help-ful eye We will all our pow’rs ap-ply. 
You shall ev-er find us true; On - ly teach us what to do. 
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Copyright, 1894, by Henry Date. 
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It will be mailed on receipt of nine 2 cent 


HOPE PUBLISHING CO., 
- 168 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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_PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


"J G. REYNOLDS cninen AND MANAGER. Personally Recommends Teachers of Ability. 4 Prominent puperate ndents and Boards ey. 

. . Vo, rhey are in demand dorse our method. 

Terms, per year, in advance $1.00 Registration fee not required, Address~MISS ANNA M, THURSTON, ; 

Single Copy 10 315 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
: — 





ONLY $2.00 


A NEW TREASURE 
FOR THINKING PEOP 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get yous 
paper, notify us by postal card, 





This Journal is published every month, and Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.: “This 
Kutered at the post-office at St. Louts, a treasure, ody can conceive the we alth of 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at [ formation, the convenience for reference, t\ 


second-class rates, 
Ronew pre mpily after or even before your sub 
script.on expires. This will greatly accom- | 
{ 


elimins ation of non-essentials which make thi 
book worth much more than the price to 
student, teacher, or writer, 


THE 

STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by a large corps of experi- 
enced lexicographers under direction 


modate us. 
‘Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar 
rearages must be paid. 
Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters, 
Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St, Louis, Mo. 
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o_o of JAMES C. FERNALD, Editor; 
FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL. D., , Consult: 
Editorial ing Editor 
_ ? hgh ned 4 to be the Rake tudent’s etal 
The Superintendence Meeting ......... oe — i, oy gr em pee ed, 
Independent, 
Educational Problems of the South.. 6 


Of Unapproached Value for the Home, Class-room, Office, or Stu) 


Contributions New from cover to cover with numerous exclusive features, besides being the mos 
unple, comprehensive, accurate, and authoritative academic dictionary in existence, 
isthe work throughout of specialists, the aim having been to produce a modern at 
y convenient handbook of dictionary information covering all departments of huma 
knowledge. Its vocabulary and appendix features have never been approached by at 
other similar work, while the type, paper, and binding are all of the highest quality, 


od 


The Content of the Bachelor Degree 
Public Opinion and Public Schools... 


Means and Ends in Character Train 


Rie tidemiaiaaiimn 9 SUPERIORITY PROVED BY COMPARISON 


* Comparisons may be odious, but when a work of reference is concerned they are 
Aaron Burr...... secceececees eee socceevecess 1] inevitable,”’— he Standard, London, England 
: : locah., Terms Synonyms illustrations Intonyms Prepositions Pag 
Stevenson in Description ..... sce... 13 Students’ Standard - - 62,284 5,593 1,225 over 2,000 over 1,000 ols 
Webster's Academic - - - 36,059 3,054 800 Nor None 704 
Benetits Derived From the Study of Worcester’'s New Academic 35,773 1,000 266 iene None 68 
English... SFE See ee ee eT 14 Boston Herald: ‘ The Students’ edition of the Standard, just issued to be preferred to allot 


dictionaries meant for office or desk use, and for scholars in high schools and academies, [tis quites 
cient for the needs of nine readers in ten,’”’ 


REASONS WHY IT IS THE MOST PERFECT OF ACADEMIC DICTIONARIES 


Editorial Notes and Current Events 


The Education of the Eye. Public BECAUSE of the marvelous and unexcelled BECAUSE the definitions are prepared 
School and College.— Pres. Draper scope and richness ofits vocabulary specialists and are FULL, EXACT, and CLEAR, 

, ~¥ ‘ Saat BECAUSE it contains thousands of new words | BECAUSE t contains the exclusive feature 
and the N. Y. Schools.—Business demanded by the arts, sciences, and philosophy. thousands of synonyms and antonyms, 
Education, — The Prospects of BECAUSE t capitalizes only the words that are BECAUSE the illustrations are copious, taste! 

always So to be written and of a highly definitive character, 


Peace —Primary Elections, Greece 







} 
BECAUSE the etymologies are traced backina | BECAUSE all pronunciations and __ spellit 
ON SG ccinnn denusenmeeneesince Meena ~as direct line, avoiding all guesses or incursions into | 3 were under supe n of the Standard Diction# 


cognate languages, Committee of 50 leading educators, 


NE oi ob ccceenpieubiwserers! Seas a eM ee VALUABLE APPENDIX * Appe ndix embraces : Proper Nam in h ography, F Fiction, Hist 
\ 





Ss ography, etc.; Foreign Words and Phra itereture; 
Diction, Disputed Pronunciations - hemical Elements, Titles and Degres Veights and Measures, Hs 
Practical Methods. torical Data, Arbitrary Signs and Symt wls; Common and Metric Systems, et 
Plant Work for Primary Grades...... ‘2 Richard M. Jones, LL.D., Head Master President D. H. Cochran, Polytechnic | 
William Penn Charter School, Founded 16% Ys stitute, Brook yn, N : I have carefully¢ 
Primary Arithmetic...... .ccc.ccccce sooe: 23 Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘‘ 1 am convinced that there amined the Students’ 1 tandard Dictionary ¥ 
: sno aci idemic dictionary publis hedin this country view toits use as a teacher's table reference. 
. pi . . } , that approachesit. The Students’ Standard Dic- my opinion itis t m t reliable, comprehents 
History —The Close of the War........ <4 tionary. s first and the rest nowhere. It should and convenient dictionary for the teacher's @ 
A sa be on the desk of every high school boy and yet offered to u 
The Secret of the Dandelion............ 29 girl in the English-speaking world.”’ 
. : S e > 6 The meanings of all words used in the sixty volur 
Some Thoughts on Gender... coer. 2t EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH CLASSICS FEATURE be English 1 oe ane me a saab 
aoe : > 23 >> mission of ¢ ‘olleges for Study preparatory to admission to the leading colleg and universities have be 
Lessons in Penmanship ...... scnsieceues 27 incorporated in this dictionary. 
The Library -.-.-- seseeesereerseeeererssaneetrerers OS SEND FOR IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING PROSPECTUS 
RN ieitieniveiiiennnnnns 29 AR SE NY Sa, CANS OE. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Price $2.00 ; postage, 32 cents extra. , 
Dennison Thumb Index to order, soc. extra. 30 Lafayette Place, New Yor 
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EPL A NEW AND NOVEL COURSE OF STUDY ON THE MEN 


sa Th A) WHO HAVE MADE OUR HISTORY—TWELVE NUMBERS, 

ealth of 

‘make a POPULAR IN TREATMENT AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
4 











AGFAGEAGIBHAGE 


—— FIRST COURSE :—AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


@S06 | 
SUBJECTS AND INSTRUCTORS: 


THOMAS JEFFERSON—By Epwarp S. E.uis, A. M., Author of “The People’s Standard History of the United 
States,’’ Etc. 





Rif 


xeut- JAMES OTIS—By Joun CrArK RippatH, Author of ‘‘Ridpath’s History of the United States,’’ Etc. 
aon SAMUEL ADAMS—By SAMUEL FALLows, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Supt. Public Instruction of Wisconsin; Ex-President 


nsult Illinois Wesleyan University, and Chancellor The University Association. 


dete! JOHN HANCOCK—By Joun R. Musick, Author of ‘‘The Columbian Historical Novels,” Etc. 
Willian 


New Yer y BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—FRANK STRONG, B.A., Lecturer on United States History, Yale College, New Haven, 
( Conn. 


AGAGAFAPE 


: Study JOHN ADAIS—By SAMUEL WILLARD, M.D., Author of ‘‘History of the United States,’’ Etc. 


he mo Ul GEORGE WASHINGTON—By J. C. FREEMAN, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Literature University of Wisconsin. 
wang 9) DANIEL WEBSTER—By EvizangrH A. REED, A.M., Ex-President Illinois Woman’s Press Association. 


lern al 
f humat ( JOHN RANDOLPH—By RicHARD HEATH DABNEY, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of History, University of Virginia. 


Bs, " ALEXANDER HAMILTON—By Epwarp S. Euuis, A.M., Author of ‘‘The People’s Standard History of the 
av United States,’’ Etc. 


= 


AGS 


HENRY CLAY—By H. W. CALDWELL, A.M., Ph.B., Professor of American History, University of Nebraska. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN—(To be announced later.) 


HREE yearly courses of twelve numbers each have been outlined. The First Year will be devoted 
to American Statesmen as indicated. The Second Year to American Heroes, such as Paul Jones, 
Israel Putnam, Stephen Decatur, Commodore Perry, W. T. Sherman, Philip Sheridan, Admiral 
Farragut, Gen. U. 8. Grant, etc. The Third Year to American Discoverers and Inventors, em- 
bracing Daniel Boone, David Crockett, George Rogers Clark John C. Fremont, Robert Fulton 
Eli Whitney, Samuel F. B. Morse, Cyrus Field, Thomas A. Edison, etc. . 

These courses are designed for Home Study; for Supplementary Reading in Schools; for Reading 
Circles, and for Centers organized for historical and literary culture. 

The Special Aim of this unique and interesting series of Character Studies is to foster among our 

people, youny and old, a deeper love of country; to arouse and sustain a spirit of true patriotism; to 
awaken an enthusiastic interest in the field of American History, and thus help them in the discharge 
of the important duties of American citizenship. 
The Patriotism exemplified in this course is not only that of the soldier in the field, but of States- 
men who, by advocating wise legislation, have benefited the country—of Discoverers, who, like Boone 
and Fremont, have blazed the way through forest and across plains, leading the onward march of civil- 
ization; and’of Inventors like Morse, Field and Edison, who have chained the lightning, and by their 
wonderful genius assisted in placing the United States in the front rank of the nations of the world. 

It will be readily seen that while this series of Character Studies will be usefulin the highest degree 
to the young, it will be none the less attractive and beneficial to those of adult years. 

Rach number will be written in a popular style, and will be supplemented by Anecdotes, Incidents 
and Personal Experiences, which will tend to show the character of the subject portrayed. At the end 
of each number will be a complete Chronological Table of the events in which the subject took part. 
There will also be an extensive list of questions for a Monthly Review, and Topics for Special Study. 

The American Character Studies will be handsomely printed and fully illustrated. Each number 
will contain from 80 to 124 pages. Price of the Entire Twelve Numbers of each series (over 
1,000 pages in all), postage paid, is but $1.50. Sample Copy to any address, but Fifteen Cents. 

Send for copy. Name of Authors a guarantee as to merit. 

The University Association is an outgrowth of the famous World’s Congresses. Its object is to 
interest the people in the pursuit of useful knowledge, and to bring to their homes and firesides the 
result of the profound study and investigation of the trained specialists in the different branches 
taught by them in the prominent colleges and universities of the country. 

Courses in History and Literature have already been published, and can be furnished at once to 
those desiring to pursue these branches. Both courses have received the endorsement of leading 
educators. The high standard already established will be more than maintained in the presentation 
of the American Character Studies. 


We desire a permanent representative in every community. LIBERAL TERMS to teachers 
wishing employment during vacation. 
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THE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION, 


Association Building, CHICAGO. 
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FRANKLIN COLLEGE ssy.a7se"%.2:| Art in the Schoolroom 
tion, room and books, $2.80 to $3.00a week.; total | ' 


cost $140 a year; 8 courses; for both sexes; no | 


saloon; catalogfree with plan to earn funds 


| 















itis our pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where to buy or Sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptly and at New York prices. 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 











HARTMAN’S 
Patent Sliding Window) ' 
Blinds, } 

N 


HARTMAN’S 

Blinds operated with Pat. | 
Friction Block Springs. | 
the best in the world 
for the purpose, 


HARTMAN’S 
Patent Weight-Balanced 
Sliding Blinds, a Magnifi- 
cent success: 


HARTMAN’S 


Superior Fly Screens: 


SS 





These Blinds are specially recommended for 
Schoolhouses, Colleges, &c., where blinds usu- 
ally receive rough usage; children cannot 
swing on them, or easily injure them; many 
thousands are already placed in public schools, 
with great satisfaction to the teachers. Send 
for circular, or send 6cts. in stamps for 100-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 
No. 107 Lincoln Ave. Crestline, Ohio, U.S. A. | 


MASON’ 
Special Home Study Course for | 


non-residents The only school in the world | 
devoted exclusively toartas applied to business. 


9 


| ti 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions 
suitable for school decoration, selected from our 
W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D, President. | general catalogue,will be ready early in October. | 
| Mailed to any address on receipt of 10c. in} 


| stamps. Berlin Photographic Co., 


Fine Art Publishers, 


| 14 EB. 23rd Street, NEW YORK. | 








OF CHICAGO. 


The Largest and Best Equipped 


Medical Collegein the World. 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual Season opens Sep- | 
| tember 14, L898. The College curriculum em- 
| braces the following features: 

1. 


A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. 

Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruc- 
n by the College Staff. 

Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub- 


| 
| Clinics each and every week of the season. 
4 
were treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by 
our own staff, 20,854 cases. 
5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in Thor- | 
ougly Equipped Laboratories. 


During the year ending April 1, 1897, there 


| For announcement and Sample Copy of Clin- | 
| ique, address the Rigistrar, 

JOSEPH P. COBB, M.D. 
’. H. ViLAS, M.D., Dean, 

2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, 








est School Ink is BARBOUR’S 
TABLET INK, It cannot freeze, - 
spill or evaporate. You make it as i) 
you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, rN 
does not gum or corrode a pen and is 
permanent. 5 gal. delivered, $2.50, 


The best, most convenient and cheap- nN 


stamps for black, red and purple 
worth 15c, BABBOUR TABLET INE CO., 
Evansville, Ind. 


(hicago & ffitonl R 
ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK 


20 gal. delivered, $9.00. Send 5¢ inf | 


G School of Commercial Art. ‘Solid Vestibuled Trains, TN NS 


BETWEEN 


Thorough and practical instruction in Mewspa- ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 


per, Magazine and Book illustrating, as well as 
for the thousand and one purposes of trade. 
Competent illustrators earn from $25.00 to $100.00 
aweek No other field offers as great induce- 
ments to ambitious men and women. Send for 
illustrated announcement. with easy terms. | 
Address, EDWARD MASON, Principal, | 
36 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind | 
| 


TEACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE. 
A restful and instructive tour of 70 days to 


ENGLAND, | 
HOLLAND, ‘ ‘ . 
FU RO PE BELGIUM, Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets via 
GERMANY, > ics & : ai é 
RHINE, TYROL, the Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
LY, | 


SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE, under the per- 
sonal direction of A. De Potter, will leave New 
York on July 5th. Lectures on the History, Art, 
and Archaelogy of countries and places. Total | 
inclusive cost, $415. Write for Teachers’ Pro- | 
gramme, FREE. Also other tours. Est. 1879. 


A. DE POTTER, 1466 Broadway, N.Y. 





ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


* or write to 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. BOWES, 


General Western Passenger Agent, 
216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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1898 Mammoth Po 


bio mon how to be a winner, how to 
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HAHNEMARN Mg Our 1898 Catalogu 


is Out and Full of 
Good Things. os 


By referring to its 
pages the cyclist will find a line 
|} of wheels combining the highest 
|; perfection of bicycle develop- 
|} ment—the greatest variety of 

models and the most superb 
equipment ever offered. 


The Columbia 
‘New Departure 
Automatic Brake 
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fills a long felt want—no other 
brake ever devised combines so 
many points of excellence. It 
‘adds next to nothing to the 
|} weight of the wheel and does 
not mar its beauty. It is espe- 
ciaJly valuable to women and 
beginners in descending steep 
grades, or where a sudden dis- 
mount is necessary. 











POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
je free from any Columbia dealer, or 


OOO -seeee 


by mail for one two-cent stamp. 





@ FIRST PRIZE_WINNERS 
/ Our. of 100 pages matiled ite 
Something entirely new, tells all about 


|G MONEY. Contains beautiful litho MAKE 


ate of fowls in saat neared aabors. Send 
licts. for, JOHN B Jr 
postage. Box 214, FANSSURR: ILL, 
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{NICKERBOCKER 
-° SPECIAL, ° ° 


FAMOUS NOONDAY TRAIN 

vA BIG 
FOUR = 
ROUTE, 


rrom ST. LOUIS 20. 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
WASHINGTON. 


Finest and fastest regular train between 
Mississippi River and Eastern Seashore over 
greatest system of transportation in the 
World—the Vanderbilt Lines. 

Stops Allowed at Niagara Falls, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia and Virginia Hot Springs. 

This train allows half day's stop in St Louis, 
and goes intothe only depot in New York City. 











cC.W. GREEN, A. 
Traveling Pass. Agt., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo 
WILLIAM P. DEPP 
Assistant Gen’! me ass. Agent, 


J. WHITEHEAD, 
Traveling Pass. Agt., 
_ LAS, TEXAS, 


ST. Lou is, Mo. 




















THE 
M{Issourl , GREAT 
pualaee Southwest 
pias =6SYSTEM. 
yaa ich Farms ry 
MISSOURI, 
The Broad Corn ong eet ~~ and Thriving 
KANSAS, 
The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers of 
NEBRASKA, 


The Grand Picturesque and Enchanting Scenery, and 
the Famous Mining Districts of 


COLORADO, 
The Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber Lands, 
and Famous Hot Springs of 


ARKANSAS, 
The Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands of the 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 
The Sugar Plantations of 
LOUISIANA, 
The Cotton and Grain Fields, the Cattle Ranges and 
Winter Resorts of 


TEXAS, 
Historical and Scenic 


OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 
And forms with its Cyseiens the Popular Winter 
u 


ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 
For full description and illustrated pamphlets of 
any of the above States, or ced — San An- 
‘exico, address Com 


tonio, Tex., and y's ‘Agents, or 
W.B. DODDRIDGEH, 4.6. TOWNSEND, 
General Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





R gaabash ie 


Favorite Route from St. Louis. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—TO— 


CHICAGO, TOLRDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


—io— 


ceareac} NOW York and to Boston, 


Svation 








| 
| 
i 
| 





PALACE DINING CARS 


On New York and Boston Trains. | 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
to Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, Council 


Bluffs, Omaha, Des Moines, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 


on all through trains. | 





Buffet Parlor Cars 


om day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, and | 
Chicago. | 


SEO 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


NIAGARA . 


B/S] 


THE BEST VIEW OF THE RIVER AND FALLS 
1S GAINED BY A TRIP 
OVER THE 


GORGE ROUTE! 
ee Ets 
AND LEWISTON 


RAILROAD. 


This splendidly equipped electric line traverses 
the entire length of the Niagara Gorge on the 
American shore, close to the water’s edge, from 
the Falls to Lewiston, passing many CAVEs, 
RAPIDS, BATTLE GROUNDS AND HISTORI- 
CAL POINTS. To see Niagara as it should be 
seen—cheaply, thoroughly and quickly, the 
tourist should ascend the observation tower and 
later take a tripover the most complete electric 
route in the world. For excursion rates, etc., 
address J. M. BRINKER, President, 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 





8. ER. Cormer Broadway and Olive Street, and | 
Union Station. } 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


To 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 
And all points North and East. 


Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Tolede 


Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 


SEATS FREE. 


TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, M0. 








 seeaiaaae SERVICE 


—— BETWeen—— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAG O, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


——— 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY GHAIR CARS 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fee FIFTY CENTS. 
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‘STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS IN BOTANY. 








Clark’s Laboratory Manual in 


Practical Botany. 


By CHARLES H. CLARK, A. M., D. Sc.. Principal of Windsor Gray’s Lessons in Botany. 
eie® meres Or, The Elements of Botany for Beginners and Schools 
Revised edition. Cloth, 8vo. 226 pages. Price 94 cents, 


Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany, 
This book is made np of the Revised Lessons in Botany 
and the Revised Field, Forest and Garden Botany, anj 
forms the botanical text-book in most common use jy 
the High Schools of the United States. 

re 745 pages. 

“ppm | Gray’s Manual of Botany. 

Of the Northern United States. 

East of the Mississippi and North of North Carolin 

and Tennessee. Sixth Edition. 

westward to the 100th Meridian. 

lustrating the Sedges, Grasses, Ferns, etc. Cloth, 80, 

828 pages and 25 plates. 


Gray’s Lessons and Manual. 
One volume. 
Price $2.16. 
Apgar’s Trees of the Northern U. S. 
Their Study, Description and Determination. 
12mo. 224 pages. 
Revised and edited by O. R. Witus, Ph.D. Cloth, Apgar’s Plant Analysis. 
Cloth, small 4to. 
For full description, circulars and information about Botany Texts, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
521-531 Wabash Aven ue, CH ICAGO. 


Hall School, Waban, Mass. 


272 pages. Price 65 cents. 


Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life. 


Price 60 cents. 


Cloth, square, 12mo. 206 pages. 


Wood’s New American 
Botanist and Florist. 


8vo. 660 pages. Price $1.75. 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 


REWARD CARDS..Samples 
Sent Free to School Teachers. 


New Pretty Artistic Designs of Flowers, Landscapes, 
Scenes, Juveniles, Birds, Animals, Crescents, Scrolls, 
Pane)s, Vases, Buildings, Bridges, Ships, Anchors, et 
Price, 12 cards, 3x44 inches, 8¢; 314x514 12c; 4'9x6'6 200; 
5'4x7' 30c; 7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


New Catalogue of School Supplies, 
Silk-Fringed, Frosted, Mounted, Artistic Cut-Out, and 
Embossed Chromo Reward, Souvenir and Gift Cards, 
Books, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, 
Marches, Tableaux, Entertainments, Drawing, Honor, 
Prize, Alphabet, Number, Reading, and Merit Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 











Type- 





VISIBLE WRITING. 


Automatic Reversible Ribbon Feed. 
Permanent Alignment. 
Only Automatic Tabulating Device. 
Key Board Marginal Release. 
Accurate Paper Feed. 
Powerful Manifolder. 
Instant Writing in Colors 
Writing in Columns. 
© The foregoing and many other labor saving 
features carefully described in catalogue, sent 
on application to FRANCIS A. SMITH, Gen, Agt., 
415 Locust Street, St. Louis Mo. 





Cloth, 12mo. 2 
For use in secondary schools and for elementary work 
incolleges. The central object of the book is the study 
of the life histories of plants. The book is a laboratory 
manual, yet the practical studies are arranged in a brief 
outline classification of plants to give the pupil a defi- 
nite idea of the successive steps followed by nature in 
the development of the plant life of the earth. | 
It follows the method recommended for secondary 
schools by the Committee of Ten and already 
to the leading public and private schools. 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children. 


A series of easy lessons or readings on the Wonders of 
Plant Life, written in such a charming manner as to 
make them as entertaining for children as stories, and 
their study a pleasure instead of atask. Cloth, 12mo. 


P 


Gray’s How Plants Grow. 





Boards, small 4to, 23% pages. Price 80cts, 


Cloth, 8yo, = 
Price $1.80. ’ 


Including the distric 


Revised and extended 
With 25 plates, j}. 


Price $1.62. 


Cloth, 8vo. 1056 pages and 25 plates, 


Cloth, 
Price $1.00. 


124 pages. Price 55 cents. 














THE ARRANGEMENT 





Of letters and copies is logical. 


the system. 


Send for Catalogues. 
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ECONOMICAL. published. Forty tons sold first six months. y 
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Manual for Teachers free to users of 3 
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Gentral School Supply House, 


We sell everything needed in a schoolroom. 
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Below we illustrate the style and development 4 


(Primary 


CHICAGO, 


siti U. &. A. 














